BOSTON, MAY 8, 1919 


IF YOU HAD DIED 
Lyman V. RUTLEDGE arkuley liernl 


F YOU HAD DIED fighting for your country and were now watching from your distance, 
what would you think of those who sent you to the trenches and then turned calmly to 
profiteering? They—both employer and employee—sold your body and now they 

would sell your soul. They commit the crimes which they sent you to avenge. 

Here we stand, the storm of war blown past, but with menace of greater disaster. 
The challenge is crying louder now than when we had an alien foe. The Kaiser’s hel- 
met made an easy target, but we cannot so surely single out the spirit, silent and invis- 
ible, as it creeps among us, stirring up jealousies, promoting industrial disputes, setting 
nations at odds, and unseating the mind of the world. Judgment is supplanted by bicker- 
ings, selfish and petty, which are designed to evade justice, outwit honor, and make off 
with the lion’s share. We are devouring ourselves. 

Will God—or posterity—accept our feeble excuse that lacking the incentive of war we 
cannot keep up our enthusiasm? Will Justice wait for some one to start a quarrel? 
Is Honor a veiled god who appears only when sabres clash? Let the political autocrat 
observe that Justice and Honor hold sway in men’s hearts as much in peace as in combat. 

Look back upon that sublime moment when for once each of us felt in his own heart 
the heart of humanity. Our country, great and strong, the mightiest of them all, a unit 
of solid steel forged in one heat, with its allies swinging across the field and routing the 
foes! It was the glorious test of our democracy. The steel rang true. “That,” we said, 
“is Ameriea; her soul unveiled, her arm laid bare.”” We were proud—happy and proud 
—that we could sacrifice, that we could do, for her sake. 

Is that picture to fade,—is that glimpse of a nobler nation but a passing dream? Are 
the golden stars on our service-flags to be only the pale reminders of a glory that is dead? 
The fire in the eye of American youth answers, “God, No!” 

The vision will not fade. It will grow more distinct as we gain unity and strength. 
We will drive autocracy off the face of the earth,—clean it out of industry and religion 
and politics and social life. We will build on the American continent a living, breathing 
democracy in which the rights of all and the liberties of each shall be secure. 

Treason is the betrayal of human rights. The courts of mankind may define and 
punish treason, but the crime itself is against that higher law which no human court has 
ever dared to challenge. Before the courts of Eternal Justice every man in America has a 
right to be heard, and before those courts, ere long, will appear once more the unveiled 

soul of America, defending equally the honor of her highest and her humblest citizens. 
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BOSTON, MAY 8, 1919 


Three Great Prizes 


HE FIRST STEP in the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League we take pleasure in announcing. ‘Three 
substantial cash prizes are offered to Unitarian 
* ministers, in the active parish or out of it, for 
the best three sermons on the subject: “Unitarianism: 
What it Means and What it Can Do under Existing Con- 
ditions for the Help of Mankind.” ‘The stipulations are 
that the preachers shall make special reference to the 
League’s work, and the prizes shall be designated by the 
winners for use in promoting one or more of the pur- 
poses of the League. One of the happy conditions is that 
ministers not occupying pulpits may simply write their 
discourses and submit them on the same basis as those 
who first speak their messages. The Council will receive 
the manuscripts and duly appointed judges will decide 
upon the prize winners. The offering is accompanied by 
a request that Sunday, June 8, be set apart for the de- 
livery of the sermon with an appropriate service. ‘This 
arrangement is admirable. The character of the men’s 
new organization is indicated as much by the immediate 
concentration on the reconstruction of the church as by 
the generous size of the prizes. As we have said consist- 
ently, the League is composed of persons who do things 
right and with an appreciation of the meaning of re- 
ligion as the primary concern of all good men. ‘They are 
not going afield with a humanitarian enterprise, They 
stick to the church, which among all institutions surviving 
the World War needs the greatest attention. If we can 
learn in a multitude how to worship God in spirit and in 
truth, and under the compulsion of the dynamic which 
comes with worship, learn also to go forth among men 
and do the word, we shall be all-powerful for this gen- 
eration. Great is the need. It is startling to find how 
little we have nurtured the holy art of reverence for the 
things of God; not less startling is the utterly dumb con- 
dition of numberless religionists who do not know of the 
things that are going on in the world,—the struggles, the 
enmities, the dangers. We need God and we need fear- 
less love to proclaim his truth and serve his offspring. 
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These Three 
“TJOW WOULD IT BE,” inquires a correspondent, 


“for our distinguished journalists in Paris to use 
toward the men now struggling with the hardest problem 
ever presented on this planet a little more of three well- 
tried virtues,—more faith, more hope, and even a little 
more charity?’ How we have pleaded for these positive 
qualities of the spirit, and the affirmative qualities of the 
mind, in these latter days is a familiar story to all our 
readers. Even the most cautious person should be an 
optimist, because the world will not, it cannot, go back 
to the pre-war psychology. The revolution of the world’s 
mind has occurred. It is a new-born world. It is well- 
born, of unexampled travail. No better habit could be 
formed than to count as nothing the lamentations and 
jeremiads of the hour, for they come out of lean-minded 
men whose state is one for our pity rather than our 
criticism. In a great sense, and in the face of all un- 
toward incidents, all’s well with the world. It moves 
surely if slowly on its axis. 


Dropping the Old Testament 


HAT CLERGYMAN who advocated the dropping 

of the Old Testament in the services of the church, 
at the Episcopal Church Congress in New York last 
week, received more attention than approbation. His 
plea was theological. It was also foolish. Fast on his 
words come the protests of lovers of letters, who may well 
spare their zeal. The great collection of books is im- 
mortal. The makers of the canon did the most remark- 


able literary and religious services in the history of man- 


kind. It is true, moreover, that in many respects—and 
we include even the theological among them—there is as 
good material in the elder of the books as there is in the 
younger. Surely for literature as such, the well-chosen 
passages from the first to the last of the earlier Scrip- 
ture excel the Gospels and Epistles. It is an old theme 
we can merely touch here. But any familiar student of 
the Bible knows that when he wants poetry, drama, his- 
tory, law, biography,—and every one of them permeated 
with a religious spirit if not with an acceptable doc- 
trine,—he goes to the Old Testament. And even for 
specifically religious purposes, if one really knows his 
Bible and understands the right way to make critical 
choice and judgment, there is more fibre, ethic, virility, 
and aggressiveness in a page of Isaiah than there is in 
one of Paul’s letters. Of course, as distinctive Christian 
doctrine, the messages of the New Testament have the 
greater value; but these without the hardy and rich 
background of the other books would be of little worth. 
That is the really important thing that cannot be dis- 
regarded without peril. We hold to the essential evolu- 
tion of the Bible; and an evolution implies always a 
growth out of, never a departure from, that which goes 
before. In sum, Jesus Christ and his teaching alike 
would be unintelligible if they were cut off from their 
historic and religious roots. What our Episcopalian 
brethren ought to do—as we have done—is to choose the 


precious parts of the Old Testament, and by that simple 


method eliminate the unworthy in the conduct of religion 
for life. 


When the Church was Growing Faint 


WO MEN sat on the National War-Labor Board. 
One was a Unitarian, the other a Roman Catholic. 
Frank P. Walsh says, following the official pronounce- 


ment by bishops of his communion on a new social and | 
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economic order in this nation, “It-is one of the most sig- 
nificant and far-reaching developments of recent years, a 
‘triumph for true religion just as it is a triumph for the 
‘cause of economic democracy.” Comment was made 
Jast week briefly upon this revolutionary action of the 
Roman Church, which is regarded, without respect to 
creed, as an unsurpassed statement of the requirements 
.of the modern order. For example: “Labor ought grad- 

ually to receive greater représentation in what the Eng- 
Jish group of Quaker employers have called the ‘indus- 
trial’ part of business management, ‘the control of 
processes and machinery ; nature of produce; engagement 
and dismissal of employees; hours of work, rates of pay, 
bonuses, etc.; welfare work; shop discipline; relations 
with trade unions.’ The establishment of shop committees, 
working wherever possible with the trade unions, is the 
method suggested by this.group of employers for giving 
the employee the proper share of industrial management.” 
This Bishops’ Labor Programme moves Mr. Walsh to 
say, “With a new enthusiasm we can go among our as- 
‘sociates and say proudly, ‘I am a Catholic.’ Many thou- 
sands of workmen for whom the Church was growing 
faint will be brought back to a firmer reliance and deeper 
adherence. The workers are grateful for any sign that 
those in high places are heeding the call for justice, for 
opportunities to lead full and free lives, to develop the 
best that is in them. This pronouncement is a sign that 
here is indeed the Living Church.” The other member 
of that Board was William H. Taft. Are we going to 
do anything that will move our revered co-churchman to a 
like pride and enthusiasm in his church? We haven’t 
-done it yet. 


The Saintly Gift of Business 


N°? THE DOCTRINE but the business management 
; of the Christian Science Church is the subject of 
controversy between two parties now contesting in the 
courts. That is of great interest to religionists of this 
day, because they know how greatly the success of all 
‘things, even spiritual things, depends upon the right or- 
ganization and methods of administering such affairs. 
For example, that other incomparable religion, the Roman 
Catholic, the most highly and effectually organized body 
in the world, thrives as much if not more because it is 
‘marvellously co-ordinated in all of its parts as a working 
concern than because of its beliefs. Mrs. Eddy’s shrewd- 
ness and downright business acumen went into the foun- 
‘dation of her sect as surely as the doctrines both wise 
‘and foolish with which the world is familiar. It will be 
‘a serious thing if her followers permit the wrong persons 
to conduct the business, for with whatever virtue it may 
be endued as a spiritual force, it will suffer ruin at the 


hands of those who are unable to employ efficient stand- - 


ards. ‘The lesson ought to be plainer to church people 
than it is that God made the laws which undergird sound 
business practice as surely as he made the laws of wor- 
ship, or music, or art. He is just as holy who conserves 
_by good system the sacred good which is enshrined in the 
life of a church as the persons are who give that life. 
‘Indeed, when sound business sense is devoted to the 
church, or to anything else, for that matter, it is as 
sacred a contribution as the mystic visions of Thomas a 
Kempis. Much has been lost of the world’s great emo- 
‘tion and holy purpose, because business men have not, 
until recently, been told that their gift is like that of the 
_ pastor, the prophet, the saint, before God. Indeed, the 
greatest credential of modern sainthood is this sacred 
aces gift of the spirit to see that nothing is lost. ‘To 
’ ‘save, after all, is salvation. rs 
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When the Pastor Came 


[eee REPEAT that hoary tale about the sorry old 
days when the pastor made his visit. They make it 
an awesome and solemn occasion in the telling. ‘The chil- 
dren fled and the mother suffered an hour in a state of 
oppressed contrition. That is nine parts fiction. The 
minister in most homes was a revered and beloved and 
entirely human being. His coming was an event, and 
his presence we were not privileged to enjoy often 
enough. He was gifted, as you know, with all the graces 
of a man of God. He loved his people as his very own. 
He knew them in all their daily round,—their progress 
at school, their struggle to make ends meet, their ambi- 
tions for the son or daughter, their working willingness in 
the church. He knew them better than they knew them- 
selves. What he brought into the home we never knew, 
for such is the coming and going of the spirit of the 
Eternal in one of his own good men. It is preposterous 
to listen credulously to people repeating something they 
themselves never experienced. ‘They say he always 
brought his Bible and knelt in prayer, and they do not 
like that. They speak ignorantly. In the name of God, 
we wish those in his succession might do that now with 
the wonted naturalness which we remember. We wonder 
how many young men went into the ministry, and others 
honorably into other services for their kind; how many 
daughters became godly matrons, because of that earnest 
and devout and genuine minister of religion who came 
with the princely dignity of simple goodness and made 
the whole house glow with the light of his presence. Oh, 
not all custom that we cast aside is worthless; not all the 
improvements we make are really such. ‘The greatest 
gains in the spiritual life come by the pastoral way of 
Jesus, who did his greatest work, we believe, in the in- 
timacies of households like that in Bethany. 


May Day’s Violence 


Bee THE VIOLENCE of May Day, which we 
did not believe would come to pass, we suggested 
pointedly if calmly that the way to meet Bolshevism was 
with propaganda. The people seem prejudiced against 
propaganda because they think it is always bad. Not so. 
First get the things that Bolshevism stands for, according 
to acceptable authority, and meet them not with heated 
abuse, which only makes the other side surer it is right, 
but meet them with the democratic arguments that each 
of us ought to know by heart. In this connection Tur 
REGISTER publishes to-day a careful article on this new 
political philosophy, by a teacher at Harvard University 
who gets to the heart of his subject as nearly as one may. 
For who knows the subject exhaustively? Nobody. The 
thing to work up is not hate but intelligence, remembering 
that they who fumed about democracy when it was a new 
thing threatening the world—most notably in the French 
Revolution—are now dragged forth from oblivion merely 
to exhibit their inhumanity, stupidity, and hatefulness of 
progress. No student of history will say that democracy 
as we know it is the last form of government that men 
will devise. For ourselves it seems the ‘best conceivable 
form. But if others think otherwise, and they do in 
great numbers, the counsel is not to throw a fit of fright, 
but to enter upon a season of reason. And quite as im- 
portant is a knowledge of the people themselves who are 
so greatly disturbing our peace. Where does our church 
stand? Is it possible that with all the others in Christen- 
dom we are doing nothing, thinking nothing,—just letting 
the tide in the affairs of men move whithersoever it will? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


negotiations in Paris was indicated at the begin- 

ning of the week, when it appeared that the text 
of the treaty of peace would be presented, either in whole 
or in large part, by the end of the week, to the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the German people, who arrived in Versailles 
last week. It is the intention of the Peace Conference 
to permit the German delegates to submit, on their part, 
the treaty to their government. Although the German 
Government will be given sufficient time to weigh the 
terms on which it will be permitted to obtain peace, it 
was explained in Paris last Monday that this opportunity 
will not be suffered to be utilized by Germany as a pretext 
for negotiations, but that the conditions of peace must 
be accepted or rejected substantially as they stand. Re- 
ports from Berlin for the past two or three weeks have 
reflected the growing conviction among the German peo- 
ple that they must. bow to the inevitable and sign the 
treaty in the form in which it will be submitted for their 
acceptance, 


Ts NEAR APPROACH of the end of the peace 


Five Points Missing 
in Draft of Treaty 

It is shown by the records of the negotiations in Paris 
that five of the provisions upon which American senti- 
ment seems to have centred with some insistence have 
not found a place in the treaty. ‘These points are: the 
prohibition of the submarine as a weapon of war; an as- 
sertion and a definition of the freedom of the seas; the 
destruction of the German fleet ; the safeguarding of the 
integrity of China as against Japanese aggression; and 
the sanction and codification of international law. It ap- 
pears, though, that the United States has definitely re- 
fused to participate in the partition of the German fleet, 
which will be distributed among the maritime powers of 
the Entente, with Great Britain taking the lion’s share. 


Chinese Object Strongly 
to Shantung Decision 

Friends of China find cause for alarm in the terms of 
the settlement of the controversy between China and 
Japan over the disposal of the Shantung territory and the 
various treaties by which Japan, it is persistently main- 
tained by the Chinese, has obtained exclusive privileges 
in China to the point of a serious invasion of the sov- 
ereignty of the Chinese Republic. After a full considera- 
tion of the Far Eastern question in all its phases, the 
Council of Three—shrunk to that number by the tem- 
porary withdrawal of Premier Orlando of Italy—had de- 
cided to embody in the treaty with Germany the surrender 
of Shantung to Japan, with the understanding that Japan 
would, at some future date, re-cede the territory to China 
from which it was detached under the menace of force by 
Germany after the Boxer outrages. ‘This decision was 
supplemented by another, which left to direct negotia- 
tions between Japan and China the revision of the treaty 
provisions to which the Chinese have objected as directly 
subversive of the principle of the self-determination and 
territorial integrity of nations. Under an agreement 
supplemental to the terms of the surrender of Shantung 
to Japan, the latter country is authorized, in the event of 
the restoration of the territory to China, to safeguard:her 
special interests around Kiao-Chau by the maintenance 
there of a force officered by Japanese. Against all these 
arrangements sanctioned by the Council of Three, the 
Chinese delegation in Paris has protested vigorously but 
without effect. 


Japanese Monroe Doctrine 
on an Imperialistic Basis 

As the time for the final act in treaty-making ap- 
proached, protests from China, from America, and from 
all other countries where there are Chinese populations, 
poured upon the Council of Three and upon the Peace 
Conference at the beginning of the week. It was pointed 
out in these protests that the acceptance of the Japanese 


demands implied a more serious blow at the integrity and ' 


the sovereignty of China than any preceding international 
arrangement ; that under the decision of the “Big Three” 
—President Wilson, Premier Lloyd George, and Premier 
Clémenceau—Japan obtained police powers in China, and 
that the effect of the settlement was the recognition in the 
Far East of a Japanese Monroe Doctrine, under which 
Japan is entitled to the right of dominating China without 
interference from any quarter. 


American Business 
Pleads for Freedom 


One of the great obstacles to industrial readjustment in 
America was pointed out last week by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in session in St. Louis, 
which urgently recommended an early assembling of Con- 
gress, and outlined a programme of industrial legislation 
in the following terms: 
and revision of all Federal laws relating to business con- 
ditions, to the end that by proper adjustment of their 
provisions, and of the functions of Federal agencies, in- 
dustry and commerce in the United States may clearly 
know at all times their powers, rights, limitations and ob- 
ligations.” A minimum of legislative interference and a 
maximum of opportunity for private initiative and. enter- 
prise was the sentiment reflected in both the resolution 
adopted by the convention and the addresses delivered 
during the sessions. 


Restoration of Cables 
Initiates Unscrambling Process 


With the restoration of the ocean cables to their private 
owners last Friday, the Government began the process of 
unscrambling the omelet of public operation which began 
shortly after our entrance into the war. It was an- 
nounced by Postmaster-General Burleson, simultaneously 
with the termination of government operation of ocean 
cables, that the telephone and land telegraph lines would 
be similarly restored to their private ownership as soon 
as legislation to protect the properties could be passed. 
It is becoming apparent that whatever plans the National 
Administration may have had for the perpetuation of 
the government operation of railroads or the vesting of 
their ownership in the Federal Government, have been 
abandoned because the incoming Congress is not regarded 
as favorable to such experiments. 


Riots Mark May Day 
in American Cities 


Demands for the release of Thomas J. Mooney, sen- 
tenced to death for the authorship of the dynamite out- 
rage in San Francisco in 1916, and whose sentence has 
since been commuted to imprisonment for life, furnished 
a tinge of unaccustomed violence to the May Day ob- 
servances in American cities last week. In Cleveland, 
Boston, and Chicago, among other large industrial 
centres, there were more or less serious clashes between 
demonstrants and the police. In New York the problem 
that taxed the resources of the civil guardians of public 
order was chiefly the conduct of men in the uniform of 
the army and the navy, who undertook to disperse gather- 


ings of labor men and radicals, including a great mass _ 
meeting in Madison Square Garden. ‘The police charged’ 


the soldiers and sailors, in several instances inflicting in- 
juries upon soldiers and sailors. 
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May Day Contrast 

in Paris and London 

One of the striking developments of the usually tur- 
bulent May Day celebration in the world was the sharp 
contrast between an orderly London and a riot-ridden 
Paris on the great holiday of labor. In the French capi- 
tal the demonstration took on a distinctly revolutionary 
tinge, and the demonstrants engaged the attention of large 
bodies of police, mounted and infantry soldiers as well as 
some machine-gun detachments. An attack upon the 
Chamber of Deputies was narrowly. averted by the em- 
ployment of troops and police. Of the uniformed de- 
fenders of order between two and three hundred ap- 
peared to have suffered injuries at the hands of the 
rioters. In London, probably as a direct result of the 
recent agreement among the trade-unions, the employers, 
and the Government, the May Day celebration partook 
more of the nature of a festival than of a day of protest 
and menace. Sal. 


Brevities 


To love life without indulgence, to be glad without in- 
difference, to seek goodness as a joyous satisfaction,— 
these are signs of a healthy soul. 


The first law, says the paragrapher, is self-preservation. 
The second law, we say, is a fulfilment of the first,—the 
preservation of the life of others. 


The same people who are irritable about the granting 
of concessions to strikers found fault with Mr. Burleson 
because he would not listen to the striking telephone op- 
erators till the very last. 


Mr. Holmes says, “The community church has nothing 
to do with private beliefs, but only with public welfare.” 
We like that. In fact it has been the characteristic of 
every great ministry in Christendom, and is the badge of 
honor of the church generally. 


Lest we be over-righteous we are reminded of what the 
former minister, James IT’. Du Bois, calls our obligation of 
honest treatment to Colombia. The remembrance of the 
early days of the Panama Canal, and the reproach it is 
said we suffer, is fresh among our kindred in South 
America. 


“When we have become the sort of people who can 
talk quite naturally about spiritual things,” says Father 
Addeley, an English clergyman who has trouble to make 
his people do so, “we shall not be obliged to keep churches 
so very quiet and solemn in order to remind people of the 
other world, because we have so much separated religion 
from life.’” 


A great corporation now requires that its employees 
shall have their teeth cleaned and examined by a dentist 
twice yearly, paying the bill itself as an overhead charge. 


‘Some day the human frame and each of its parts will 


be quite as carefully protected in industry as mechanical 
equipment now is. Human life and skill are growing 
respectable. 


A man asks that a word be spoken for the virtue of 
patience. He says he was most shabbily treated by a 
friend of his, and was about to express his resentment, at 
least mildly ; but he just kept quiet and waited. He had 
faith that it would settle itself. It turns ovit that the 


_ offending one asks for a bit of help, and a new entente 
is in action. 
__ one’s self and takes nobody too seriously. 

eee 


It usually is like that if one just contains 
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LETTERS rote EDITOR 


Each For Himself Must Say 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAN REcISTER :— 


At several Unitarian conferences which I have at- 
tended in the past few years there have been speakers 
who have given expression to views closely akin to those 
in Mr. Dietrich’s article, “The Religion of Experience.” — 
In every instance the discussion has called forth from 
some of our prominent ministers, whose position lends 
weight to their words, the dogmatic statement that such 
a position can never afford lasting satisfaction to the 
human soul, that it cannot meet the deepest demands of 
the religious life of ordinary men and women. In some 
instances the criticism has had in it a touch of scorn or 
even of bitterness. 

Now, I think that it behooves all of us, even those in 
assured position, to be most humble in the judgment 
which we pass upon the religious experience of another. 
The experience of any man is rather narrowly limited, 
and he cannot possibly be in a position to say what will 
or will not prove permanently satisfactory to human 
souls; human souls refuse to be included all within the 
same category. The Roman Catholic priest will say of 
our traditional Unitarian theology the same thing that 
some among us are inclined to say of Mr. Dietrich’s 
utterance. 

I speak from personal experience when I say that it 
wounds to have one’s intimate and precious belief treated 
with contempt or made the butt of ridicule. The lan- 
guage in which many of our ministers speak of God and 
his providence is absolutely foreign to my experience, it 
makes no connection with my life. I do not, therefore, 
assume that their religion is shallow and cannot possibly 
satisfy the deepest needs of a human soul. I respect it 
as a precious reality to them while honestly confessing 
that it does not meet my needs. I see that it has for 
them much the same richness of content—intellectual, 
emotional, volitional—that my differing faith has for 
me. And I expect the same charity of judgment from 
them. 

Whether the humanism of Mr. Dietrich is a soul- 
satisfying faith or not is a question not of theory but of 
actual experience, and the fact is, as I can bear testimony 
from my own heart, that it does bring to me satisfactions 
and power that are simply unavailable under the old 
thought forms. There are times when the sense of my 
membership in the “Great Community” of humanity that 
down the centuries has been struggling toward an ever 
widening conception of perfection sweeps over me like 
a great gust of refreshing wind, purging me of unclean- 
ness, filling me with strength, renewing my vision, and 
sending me on my way with the glad sense that I, in 
Humanity, am unconquerable! And the few years of 
my ministry have made it clear to me that others, many 
of them, who have lacked in their lives such a power are 
finding it even as I do. 

To me these facts refute the contention of our critics. 
I am glad that you have opened the pages of Tux 
REGISTER to this discussion, because I am confident that 
out of it there must grow that sympathetic understanding, 
that feeling of the preciousness of the other man’s spiri- 
tual experience, even when it differs widely from one’s 
own, which is characteristic of the truly liberal man. It 
is not conformity that we want, but genuineness. 

E. Burperre Backus. 

Erie, Pa. 
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Reparation and Restoration 


Some of the things involved in the settlement with - 
Germany that reach far into the problem 
of pain and sorrow 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Representative of THe RxEcistTER at the 
Peace Conference 


Parts, France, April 10, 1919. 
N ALL PROBABILITY, before this letter reaches 
] Tue RecisTEr, the “Allies’ terms” will have been im- 
posed on Germany, and the German delegates told to 
“sign or fight.” The Germans will sign. 
The universal demand is that the terms should be “as 
severe as possible.” ‘They should be of such nature as not 


only to lay upon Germany an immense burden financially, 


but to have an awesome moral effect, which shall be a 
warning to the Teutons even unto the third and fourth 
generation. The logic of this demand was urged upon 
me in a most simple manner by a French lady, apparently 
a woman of culture. I was saying to this lady that since 
France occupied with reference to Germany the position 
of greatest danger it was to the advantage of France to be 
as moderate as possible in her demands at the peace table. 
“Moderation,” I said, “would be to France the equivalent 
of two million soldiers.” “That may be,’ answered the 
lady, “but you know well that when peuple do naughty 
tinks, they must be puneeshed.” 

No doubt, evil-doers whether individuals or peoples 
should be and—according to the moral law of the uni- 
verse—are punished. No one can contemplate the awful 
destruction which this war has caused; no one who sees 
the endless miles of desolation which the Teuton left be- 
hind him in France will refrain for a moment from join- 
ing the millions who cry, “Germany must pay!” Yes, 
Germany must pay, and she will be made to pay. She 
must repair the damage and restore what her ruthless 
power has destroyed. 

But what about the destruction, the injury, the sorrow 
which the Teuton brought upon the peoples of the earth, 
and which can neither be restored nor repaired? At what 
court and in what realm can such accounts be balanced? 
Can any peace conference or any league of nations create 
a device or vote out a measure by which shattered loves 
may be reknit together again and corroding soul-agonies 
made as though they never had been poured by this war 
into the frame of our humanity? 

To me the most conspicuous objects in the streets of 
Paris are the young women dressed in mourning. They 
pass with startling frequency. The black figures seem 
to rise out of the ground everywhere you go, as a chal- 
lenge to universal justice. The babes in their arms seem 
to be conscious of a lean and unfriendly future. How 
many of such can be found in all the “belligerent” coun- 
tries? Could they be gathered together from the steppes 
of Russia to the Welsh mountains, to say nothing of 
America, what a vast and terrible army they would make, 
each holding a claim which no treasury can pay, and a bill 
of damages which neither Teuton nor Saxon can repair! 

And there are other sorrows over which hovers no 
glory of battle——sorrows for those innocents in more 
ancient lands. They had not the slightest knowledge of 
the “Alsace-Lorraine problem,” 
world-empire,” nor a real appreciation of the meaning 
of a declaration of war. ‘They did not die in battle. 
No glory of heroic combat amid thundering guns and 
gleaming steel consoled their dying moments. No. Their 
own government wished to rid itself of those unarmed, 
humble civilians—men, women, and children. So the 
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Turks, supported by the Teutons, cut off the food supply 
from those innocents, and they perished from hunger. 

How “severe” must the peace terms be in order to 
heal all these heartaches? How far can the punishment 
of the offender restore to the wronged soul the joy of sal- 
vation? Iam a believer in punishment as a useful means 
in the general scheme of things. Sanely applied, punish- 
ment represents a noble ideal. Its purpose, consciously 
and unconsciously, is to humble or do away with evil. 
In a measure it serves this purpose. But when we speak 
of “fitting the punishment to the crime,” we presume too 
much. The occasions when the punishment cannot possi- 
bly be made to fit the crime are far more numerous than 
those on which this feat can be accomplished. And if the 
Ruler of the Universe does really inflict eternal punish- 
ment upon human offenders, then a “sane universe” is a 
hopeless dream. 

What is the real meaning of sorrow itself?* What 
place does this solemn pain of mind occupy in the life 
of the race? How are we to understand the saying, 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth”? It would be 
madness to suppose that sorrow and suffering are pur- 
poseless cruelties. On the hitherside of eternity they 
seem to deepen character and to tap the springs of sym- 
pathy in the human heart. In so far as they do this, in so 
far as they work for the maturing and mellowing of 
character, they are realities. Yet woe unto him by whom 
sorrow and suffering come into the world, and here we 
face the gravest moral problem. No satisfactory solution 
of this problem can be found until we are in a position to 
know the “other side” of death, until we come “within 
the veil.” Let us therefore hold fast our faith and hope 
amid these impenetrable mysteries. We are within the 
embrace of a divine purpose which some day we shall 
fully understand. 

The cry of such sorely afflicted nations as France for 
“adequate reparation and restoration” arises from deep 
pains of heart. The tangible evidences of France’s in- 
juries are appalling. Yet it is this deep sense of pain and 
bitter consciousness of wrong on the part of France 
which render her incompetent to he judge of her own 
case. She needs to be aided by the cooler judgment of a 
less injured nation, such as America, in order to be saved 
from an overmastering passion for vengeance. 

The Peace Conference is of course aware of this state 
of things, but its inability thus far to render judgment on 
any significant issue has greatly reduced its influence, not 
only with France, but with the world at large. And 
herein lies the danger. Is the task of the Conference 
much bigger than the men who are trying to accomplish 
it? The general impression here is that it is. The uncom- 
fortable feeling is that this apparent inability on the part 
of the leading men of the Conference to master their 
great task is likely to lead them to render decisions cal- 
culated only to put the various great problems out of the 
way, and not to solve them. . 


~ Again, let us not lose faith. The outcome of the Con- 


ference’s arduous labors which thus far have been 


guarded with secrecy (so far as possible) may be much — 


better than our fears. At this moment the world is less: 
safe for democracy than it ever was before, but, in order: 
to be of any use to the individual, human society must 
shake itself down to a stable equilibrium. Let us hope 
that out of the present chaos the creative spirit, if not 
the decisions, of the Peace Conference, will bring a 
permanent and happy order. 
Se ee ee ee 
*Readers of Tue Recister recall the publication of th whi 
befell Mr. Rihbany, in the death by starvation, in Syria, ok Sie wots, ion 
three sisters and their husbands and children—twenty-two persons in all, In: this. 
article it may be the bereavement has induced Mr. Rihbany to consider the sig- 
nificance of deeper spiritual things. With characteristic beauty and depth of in- 


sight, and a sense of justice and love, he has given a message which is at once an 
example of true religion and of real statesmanship—Tune Eprror. 
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The important thing, lest people become as fanatic as 
the extremists under Lenine are, is to get the facts 


ROBERT H. LOOMIS 


Of the Department of Economics, Harvard University 


The Editor acts on the principle that a few facts are 
worth many opinions,—that is, ordinary opinions based upon 
guessing, gossip, and prejudice. Especially is this true in 
times of stress. On that simple basis, it is the policy of 
Tue REecIsTER to present to its readers suitable articles by 
well-equipped students and writers, in these days of great 
new causes and so-called revolutionary ideas. Mr. Loomis 

is an economist with a prime regard for the human equation. 
How things will affect people is a greater question than the 
impersonal problem of material wealth. From this point of 
view the following article has been conceived. It will help 
to make it clear what Bolshevism really is, and it will also 
help to fix the mind on what its errors are, according to our 
present experience in human affairs. One thing is plain to 
us,—a Bolsheyist, when he gets into full career, is a different 
person from any we have ever known. For that matter, the 
same thing could once be said—was said—of a democrat.— 
Tue Eprtor. 


N NO OTHER FIELD does the proper attitude count 
for so much as in that of social relations. The current 
attitude seems to be largely that of the fanatic. On 

the one hand is the group calling for change,—changes 
here, there and everywhere,—believing in evolutionary 
method, but dissatisfied with its lack of speed. They are 
so sure of their vision that they believe it safe to slip 
several cogs in the evolutionary process. On the other 
hand there is the group, usually able and successful 
people, moving mostly among their kind, who view change 
with dread, who have a high appreciation of civilization 
as it has been evolved thus far with so great labor and 
_ sacrifice. When aroused, both of these groups, the rad- 
ical and the conservative, tend to become fanatic. They 
clash, and if they are fairly equal in strength, compro- 
mise results quickly, and the “still, small voice” of reason 
enters and the scientific attitude begins to dominate. If 
they are not equal, the fanatic becomes the despot and 
continues until he raises up opposition. Eventually com- 
promise is sure to triumph. From the scientific viewpoint 
let us consider Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism is a theory of social relations. It is ex- 
pressing itself in practice just now through the medium 
of the Soviet form of government. Briefly it is a mixture 
of perverted Marxian Socialism and elements of Syn- 
dicalism, autocratically administered by a fanatical dic- 
tator, representative of a relatively small percentage of 
the Russian population. 


THE BoLsHEVIST IS NoT A SOCIALIST 


In what respects is Bolshevism a perversion of Marxian 
Socialism? ‘True Marxian doctrine necessitates the full 
development of capitalism within a country before Social- 
ism is adopted. Russia has been engulfed in the Indus- 
trial Revolution only a short time. It is a backward na- 
tion industrially. Marx said that Socialism would only 
be successfully adopted by the “mass of the people,” 
meaning the vast majority, as indicated by his idea of 
the opposition constituting only a few. In: contrast to 
this Lenine prohibited the assembling of representatives 
of the people, elected on probably the widest suffrage 
basis ever adopted in the world. He negated deliberately 
the will of the large majority. Marx in his later thought 
gave up the idea of revolution as the method of ushering 
in Socialism and clearly adopted the principle of evolu- 

tionary change. He believed in a democratic constitu- 
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tional system of government as a requisite and prelim- 
inary means of bringing about the Socialist state. Keren- 
sky was following Marx when he tried so hard to have 
the Constituent Assembly meet, but failed before the 
obstructionist tactics of the Bolshevists. According to 
Marx, much of the work involved in the change to So- 
cialism would have to be done by members of the 
bourgeoisie. Lenine considered, in the early days of the 
Revolution, that a few hundred thousand of the poorest 
workers with the help of an enlightened dictatorship 
would be able to solve all problems confronting the 
country. Lately, however, he has employed some of the 
bourgeois managers. Marx meant by “proletariat” the 
great majority of the people; Lenine’s conception of the 
term is very narrow and signifies but a small majority. 


THE LIKENESS TO THE SYNDICALIST 


How is Bolshevism like Syndicalism? For some time 
groups of Russian workers have formed small discussion 
groups for the spread of Socialist ideas. Members of 
all sorts of occupations and professions have had them. 
These bodies elect delegates to a local or provincial 
Soviet or sometimes directly to the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets, which meets in Moscow, the capital, about 
four times a year. This national body elects an Execu- 
tive Committee which is in session a considerable part 
of the year. This Committee is supposed to appoint and 
control the Council of People’s Commissars, which is the 
cabinet. Lenine is at the head of this last body and, with 
his associates, has completely dominated and controlled 
the whole system. The Soviets are the units of control, 
both politically and industrially. At their head is the dic- 
tatorship, which decides upon the very existence of the 
several local Soviets. The Soviets of bakers of a town 
will own and control the bakeries. An agricultural 
Soviet will direct farming operations. It is Lenine’s hope 
that large-scale farming will triumph, although the ex- 
perience of the world is against him. He exults in the 
fact that the Bolshevists have no direct elections, an in- 
teresting point when compared with the demands of lib- 
erals in this country. Thus Bolshevism is like Syndi- 
calism in its decentralized structure, but unlike it in its 
highly centralized and autocratic control. 


As T0 THE WILL oF THE Magority 


In what respects is Bolshevism despotic? Lenine has 
constantly stated that he was against the democratic form 
of government which involves naturally the will of the 
majority. He is just as firmly against anarchism. His 
peculiar use of the word “democracy” is seen in the fol- 
lowing quotation: “The Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Soviets are a new type of state, a new highest form of 
Democracy, a particular form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, a mode of conducting the business of the 
state without the bourgeoisie and against the bour- 
geoisie.” Lenine’s arbitrary use of undelegated power 
has been shown in the introduction of capital punish- 
ment for political offences, suppression of newspapers 
and free speech, and imprisonment of editors. lLenine 
says, “The Constitution of the Soviet Republic repudiates 
the hypocrisy of a formal equality of all human beings,— 
only fools and traitors will insist on the formal equality 
of the bourgeoisie.” 


Fixep Laws For A GrowiInc PEoriE 


The most severe criticism of Bolshevism is the lack of 
the necessary element of compromise in social relations. 
In all the exact sciences there is no place for compromise, 
and the progress of any science is marked by its elimina- 
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tion of chance and of the necessity for compromise. It 
so happens that in the.science of social relations man- 
kind has not arrived at exact laws. ‘Therefore it be- 
hooves us to give freest play to the efforts of the mass to 
work out its destiny. No Romanoff nor Lenine should 
force social “laws” upon a developing people. 

In the subordinate affairs of government the Bolshe- 
vists have bowed to expediency and compromise where 
absolutely necessary. ‘The land question is a case in 
point. The Bolshevists wanted land nationalization, that 
is, all land to be owned by the state. It accepted com- 
munal ownership,—ownership and cultivation by local 
groups of peasants. ‘The vast majority of the peasants 
are not of the proletariat and therefore not of the gov- 
ernment party. Continual peasant support is dependent 
upon a wholly different change in point of view of the 
government. There are difficulties ahead without wage 
farm laborers. It is not conceivable that the government 
will keep up its interference with the co-operative move- 
ment, the one avenue in which the Russian peasants have 
progressed economically. 


A Hysrip Born oF IDEALISM 


The Bolshevist leaders have preferred to call their 
government “Communism” because “Bolshevism” (mean- 
ing “majority” ) is merely the name of a minority division 
of the old Social Democratic party of Russia. Marx 
called his socialistic system “Communism” to differentiate 
it from the many schemes of Utopian Socialism which 
preceded him. It is not Communism as we understand 
it to-day. Of course, the Bolshevist aim is a perverted 
form of the Marxist Socialist state, a hybrid arising out 
of a rich growth of idealism, fostered by suppression for 
many long years. It must be constantly remembered that 
the leaders are idealists and partly fanatics at the same 
time. With every luxuriant growth of ideas there is 
bound to be good and bad elements. However, fanat- 
icism, if carried far, is always destined to kill off what- 
ever is good. ‘To show the extent to which Lenine is 
prepared to go, it is interesting to watch the constant is- 
suance of government notes from the already overworked 
printing presses. His idea is to depreciate utterly the 
value of all notes and thus drive them out of circulation. 
This he will surely succeed in doing. Then there will 
come the introduction of labor certificates as media of 
exchange. ‘There are enormous difficulties in such a 
course. ‘The whole procedure is based on the assumption 
that labor creates everything and that labor represents all 
value. The early and crude notion was that the labor of 
all was equal in value; that is, an hour of one man’s 
labor was equal to an hour of any other man’s labor. The 
next step was the differentiation between amounts of 
skill and difficulty of the several employments. ‘This al- 
lows three hours of one man’s labor to equal one hour’s 
labor of another man. Now there are two ways in which 
exchange may be managed in such circumstances. First, 
a public body may regulate the labor time value of certifi- 
cates in all the various employments. Second, each one’s 
own certificates may be allowed to work out their own 
value in the competition of the market. As a matter of 
fact, the first method is bound to end in the second be- 
cause disagreements over the value of certificates are 
certain to arise. The result is a depreciated, unstable 
medium of exchange, far worse than our present media 
of exchange based on the value of the precious metals. 
This one instance shows clearly how far from present 
methods the Bolshevists intend to depart and makes the 
remark of Lenine very significant: “Hither ‘Communism’ 
must conquer the rest of Capitalistic society or be over- 
powered by the latter.” 
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JUDGMENT SHOULD BE DEFERRED 


A great many accomplishments attributed to the Bol- 
shevists it is impossible to speak of authoritatively. The 
reports are altogether too conflicting. Judgment regard- 
ing them should be deferred. But we can and should 
discuss as widely as possible the theories underlying the 
movement. ‘These are available to all. If the Allies 
would withdraw their troops from Russia and the Soviet 
government would allow then the very widest suffrage to 
decide upon the future government of Russia, the rest 
of the world ought to be willing to abide by the decision. 
Following out such a decision would be working out in 
honest fashion the principle of self-determination. 


To G. W. 


CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES 


These lines by the well-remembered poet are here published for the first 
time. The author was a contributor of poetry to Tue Recisrer, and 
to the important magazines. Her literary labors were long continued 
and of real significance, especially in her association with Henry W. 
Longfellow. She died September 1, 1916. 


While thy rare rose-gift sheds its sweets for me, 
Some bud of thought should blossom out for thee, 
For thee, who in my age of weariness 
Hast often kept me from its dreariness; 
Whose purblind vision of all objects here 
Has made the soul’s perception keenly clear, 
Whose lofty thinking soars far, far above 
The common level where light worldings move, 
Whose thirst and hunger are not for the things 
Of the sense-world. Thou flutterest thy wings 
Like a pent bird that seeks the upper air, 
Longing to find soul-mysteries laid bare. 
Yet courage, hope, and cheer are still with thee, 
Devoted friend! thou lendest them to me. 
Very remote thou mayest be in blood, 
Yet near of kin, as if in brotherhood, 
And near akin in spirit, so that we 
In woe or weal have helpful sympathy. 
Blessings be on thee! most of all, God’s peace: 
And, should he give me first the great Release, 
Leaving thee lonely, may He bring thee still 

_ Some recompensing presence, mine to fill, 
An added guardian angel, I shall be, 
Till thou, too, reach God’s Immortality. 


April 14, 1915. 


Creative or Possessive Liberalism? 


The former lives by faith and hope, the latter by memory 
and safety first 


JOHN MORRIS EVANS 


and that has done its thinking by precedent, live 

and self-directive men come as a shock. ‘The pur- 
suit of processes which end in themselves is no longer a 
sign of culture. Society is passing from the atmosphere 
of the book into the presence of persons. As a result 
we are in the act of inventing a new science and art, that 
of mental energetics. 

The four functions of mind which hold the attention 
of leaders to-day are: to know, to feel, to resolve, and to 
create. And creation is the highest mental activity. Cre- 
ativeness is the assertion of personality. Its significance 
does not consist so much in newness as in sincerity. It 
is the will to be a person rather than a copy of persons. 
A group or a crowd is never creative. Is it not Emer- 
son who said that society is a conspiracy against the in- 
dependence of its members? 


TT: AN AGE that has invented the cult of the past 
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_ Liberalism may be described as the inclination and 
willingness to be favorable to individuality as contrasted 
with mass inheritance and docility. But even liberalism 
may become merely tolerant and not actively contributory. 
In fact, one might say that there are two kinds of liberal- 
ism,—the creative and the possessive. Creative liberalism 

aims at the extension of frontiers. It is disturbant, be- 
- cause it insists on the opportunity for successive initiative, 
which is the soul of democracy. 

The primary incentives of creative liberalism are deliv- 
erance and discovery. Hence the revolt against confine- 
ments and suffocation. There is a feeling that there is 
a world in the west, and a confidence that every dungeon 
has a way to a place in the sun. And the discovery 
offers adventure and the thrill of novelty. The values 
of creative liberalism are qualitative. It works to bring 
the ideas, attitudes, outlooks, and inlooks evolved in the 
laboratory of thinking into the stream of living experi- 
ence. 

Possessive liberalism is quantitative. It aims at ap- 
propriation and accumulation. Even at its best it is but 
incipient conservation. Preservation by possession is its 
leading incentive, and it crystallizes into cults, dogma, and 
denominationalism. It marks the transition from the 
formative processes to control of finished products. 
Quotation is its habit, and the lining up of great names on 
its side is a prejudice that is brittle. Its face is almost 
turned toward the past, not because it fears the future, 
but because of the quantities it feels within its fingers. 
That is why church real estate, endowments, and theo- 
logical systems are so resistant to federated spirituality. 

. The salient difference between creative and possessive 
liberalism can be indicated best by contrast. The former 
lives by faith, hope, and audacity ; the latter by reverence, 
memory, and safety first. The former leads, while the 
latter merely accompanies. The one pioneers, ploughs 
and plants ; the other enters and possesses. ‘The one pro- 
duces a new product; the other adds to the overhead. 

One might say that the ferment felt to-day is the 
creative impulse’ beating upon the hard frontiers of 
possessive privilege. Viewed as something active under- 
neath things as they are, it is the upthrust of new life, 
new hope, new courage, and a new passion against the 
crust of repressive custom and conformity. ‘The indus- 
trial unrest of to-day is not something manufactured by 
agitators; it produces them. ‘The unrest is a social phe- 
nomenon. It is the rebellion of the creative spirit of de- 
mocracy against the despotic organization of privilege in 
industry. Having disposed of the divine right of the 
church as embodied in a pope, and the divine right of the 
state as embodied in a king, the democratic upheaval is 
now bent on the disposal of the divine right of property 
and privilege in things and persons. ‘The evocative 
power in all this may be traced to the revolutionary soul 
of Jesus, his ideal and his ideology. His stress on the 
sanctity of life and persons and their essential fellowship 
in freedom is winning. Men are consciously and uncon- 
sciously becoming champions of this faith and prophets 
of this idealism, and their impelling spirit is the creative 
liberalism which liberates into deliverance. It is not 
enough to liberalize,—there must be liberation which is 
deliverance into life, the life more abundant. 

Right there is the acid test of all liberalism. Does it 
liberate? Does our theological liberalism liberalize or 
liberate, or both? Are we in danger of becoming pos- 
sessive liberals, when the essence of reconstruction is not 
going back to things as they were, but going on to things 
as they must be if we are to evolve a social order which 


_ respects persons and embodies the brotherliness of the 


_ democracy of God? 
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Why Not a Memorial Church? 


On invitation the following plea has been written that our 
friends may avail the opportunity of the time 


EDWIN J. LEWIS, Jr. 


N THESE DAYS following close after the great con- 
flict the air is filled with discussion of suitable war 
memorials. On every hand there are suggestions of 

memorial monuments, memorial fountains, memorial 
hospitals, and community houses. Why not a memorial 
church? 

Numerous congregations throughout the length and 
breadth of the land are struggling along under housing 
conditions that render success practically impossible. In 
old, ugly edifices that never possessed grace or beauty, in- 
convenient in arrangement, devoid of dignity, bare and 
inhospitable, they constitute an insurmountable handicap 
upon many a faithful flock and hard-working minister. 
Too often familiarity has calloused esthetic sensibility 
and dimmed the perception of real conditions. The people 
no longer discern any incongruity in their surroundings 
or appreciate the need or the possibility of improvement. 
This condition of affairs is so common, particularly in 
older communities, that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
it. He that has eyes to see can see and undoubtedly has 
seen for himself. 

What would it mean to any one of these disheartened 
parishes if the outworn garment of the past could sud- 
denly be replaced by a dignified and beautiful structure, 
simple it may be, but graceful in proportions, in harmony 
with its surroundings, convenient in arrangement, and 
exactly suited to its purpose! Suppose that in addition 
to all this it were to stand as a memorial to the patriotic 
devotion of the boys and girls who went out from that 
church at their country’s call to help make this old world 
henceforth and forever a safe and pleasant place to live 
in. Think of the increased self-respect of the whole so- 
ciety, of the affection which such a memorial would in- 
spire, of the tender memories clustering about a church 
erected in such a spirit. i 

Can it be done? If five years ago any one had pre- 
dicted that the people of the United States would without 
a murmur and with enthusiasm invest twenty billions 
of dollars in low-interest-bearing bonds to carry on a 
war in Europe, that person would have been deemed 
crazy. And yet we did it gladly. Millions of our young 
men and women went overseas for the same great cause. 
Many have returned. Some have not. It is incredible 
that we should not resolve to commemorate their heroism 
and patriotic devotion in some permanent form. What 
form could possibly be more appropriate than in beautify- 
ing the house of God? There can be little doubt that in 
many a community the families of returning soldiers 
would be glad to contribute a considerable sum to such an 
object if its memorial character were suitably emphasized, 
and those who were unfortunate enough not to have 
any near relatives in active service would also be anxious 
to do their share in commemorating the self-sacrifice of 
others. ‘This is a great opportunity. ‘The need of better 
churches is unquestioned, the spirit of giving is stimu- 
lated as never before, and the worthy desire to perpetuate 
the deeds of those most dear to us is seeking a chance 
to make itself felt. Not in two generations has any such 
inspiring occasion presented itself. And if we seize the 
great opportunity, let us see to it that the structure we 
build is worthy of the high purpose we have in mind! 
Let it be of enduring materials, and let it emphasize in 
every possible way the dignity and spirit of reverence 
which should be the attributes of any true church. 
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Where Banners Wave 
(TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT) 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 


[The author of these lines is thirteen years of age. The poem is more 
than a promise of power. It is the sign of unusual literary gift.— 
Tue Eprror.] 


Clear-eyed, clean-souled, intense American! 
You lived your noble life, a noble man: 
And o’er your resting-place beside the sea 
A thousand flags resurge in harmony. 
A thousand flashing banners of the lands 
That honor you—from Egypt’s wasting sands 
To where Norwegian mountains lift their snows 
To catch the last tint of the sunset glows. 


Soul of the nation! Why were you called that hour,— 
You who were simple, loved despite your power? 

And now, when day is done, above your grave 

We see a thousand mystic banners wave. 


Cotorapvo Sprincs, Cot. 


Industrial Gleanings 


For any one who is overwrought by the wail of work- 
men’s woes, here are some pungent restoratives 


JOHN W. DAY 

Y-PRODUCTS ARE OFTEN more profitable than 
B direct ones for people who look on as well as for 

those immediately concerned. Whatever have been 
the results of the noon-hour addresses given in factories, 
workshops, and offices, by the president of the St. Louis 
Society for the Relief and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
and members of the staff, among those addressed, we who 
have been teaching have learned a great deal outside our 
range. Such an opportunity is seldom given, for the 
usual sort of inspection would not furnish it. We saw 
what an official inspector would not be shown, and were 
welcomed where a mere visitor would not be allowed to 
enter. In some places ours was the first speaking that 
had ever been permitted. We enjoyed a monopoly dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic, for no other audiences were 
allowed to assemble, and for a number of weeks I could 
have boasted that a Unitarian was the only preacher in 
the city who was preaching at all. 

We had an advantage also in not asking for anything, 
and were therefore welcomed, after the fatigue of giving 
had produced some nerve insensibility, with special cor- 
diality. In one boiler-making plant we were invited to 
lunch with the office force, and I was asked to say grace, 
We saw things just as they were and we saw everything. 
I doubt if a grand jury could have had the chance to see 
as much; certainly no other reformers would have been 
permitted the range which without exception we enjoyed. 
The members of our educational staff are persons whose 
testimony is entitled to special respect. ‘They are a most 
unusual corps of workers, young women of attainments 
and culture, mostly college graduates, heart and mind 
interested in their employment and devoted to the ends 
in view with disinterested purpose. 

From October 1 to March 21 five persons spoke tc 
audiences aggregating 51,519 men and women. ‘There 
were delivered 315 factory lectures and 95 special lec- 
tures. Of these lectures I delivered 70 in nearly as many 
different places, and reached 13,774 men and women. T 
have conferred with the other four speakers and obtained 
their general impressions and compared mine with theirs, 
so that my report has the advantage of being partly 
theirs. 
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There were few places where our message about venti- 
lation seemed to be much needed. ‘The workshops were 
better places to be in than are a good many of the living- 
rooms of our friends. I recall few exceptions to the rule 
that they were airy and clean. ‘They certainly offered 
plenty of breathing space, and-in those with the largest 
number of operatives the air was better than that of an 
ordinary lecture-hall. ‘This was trué especially of fac- 
tories, and was not so true of offices and places of like 
higher grade. ‘The better the class of work the worse 
the ventilation, I observed. ‘The chief exception was a 
new large public school, provided with the most approved 
modern system of ventilation. ‘The system was there, but 
there was less ventilation than I found elsewhere. ‘The 
reason was that the fan was not working and the janitor 
was. The halls from top to bottom were filled with dust, 
and the sweeping was dry as no lecture or Kansas county 
ever was. The room in which the lecture was given was 
like a closet, and while I was trying to illustrate deep 
breathing, and explaining the virtues of pure air, we were 
all panting for breath. It is literally true that working- 
people get better air than capitalists, for of all foul air 
ever breathed by man, that of some large banking insti- 
tutions I might mention is the worst. 

While the average cleanliness was high, some places 
went far above the average. In one, occupying several 
floors, the stairways were spotless to the corners. ‘The 
credit for this excellence does not belong wholly to the 
employees. It was largely due to careful superintendence. 
A sign posted at each landing announced in imperative 
and decided manner that any tobacco expectoration in 
halls, stairways, or rooms would be reason for instant 
dismissal. Orders are a great assistance in progress. But 
it would be hard for us to collect from our recollections 
much material for chapters on oppression among work- 
ing-people. They did not betray any hardship. No one 
appeared afraid to call his soul his own. ‘They talked 
and laughed together as unconstrainedly when the boss 
was near as when he was absent. Forty-five years ago 
in a tannery and a Boston bookshop there was quite an- 
other spirit in the air. The foreman of one walked about 
as if he were a guard in a penitentiary, and the workers 
were prisoners ; and the proprietor of the other used to 
tiptoe round the basement, where reading a book was a 
crime, and the faithful clerk furtively snatched his lunch 
behind a good lookout point as though appetite were a 
sniper’s indulgence. I could not help a little nervousness 
myself when I conversed with the operatives as the super- 
intendent came near, for fear some one would be called 
to account for dereliction. When he joined in, and the 
others responded with entire freedom, I realized that 
there had been a change of climate in forty years. It was 
so everywhere. 

There was a wholesome naturalness between the work- 
ers in places where men and women worked together ; 
and they worked together in places where co-employ- 
ment would not be looked for. In some places the girls 


‘wore bloomers; their dress would compare favorably for 


modesty with that of society maidens, as would also their 
behavior and conversation. Their intermingling with the 
men as they went to and fro was unembarrassed and no 
more to be noticed than the mixing of people in street- 
cars. ‘They showed no indication of suffering any hard- 
ship in their work. They were well fed, in spite of the 
high cost of living. We often had to wait for them to 
finish lunch, and saw what they ate and drank. ‘There 
was generally provision for something hot to drink, and 
frequently special lunch-rooms, in which either their own 


or a purchased lunch could be eaten away from the scene 


of their labor. There was a cheerful spirit among them, 
and enjoyment while they were working. The monotony 


—ee 
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of machine tending and production had a new side as one 
saw that mechanical habit, and doing one thing all the 
time, released a certain amount of attention, and across 
the buzzing machines conversation was as lively as at a 
sewing society. 

A very significant fact already suggested is brought out 
more distinctly by the observation of all the lecturers. ‘The 
fault in cases where there is little fresh air is not to be 
laid at the door of employers and foremen. ‘There was 
always more provision for ventilation than operatives 
availed themselves of, and a frequent request was that 
we should lay special emphasis on ventilation, for, the 
foreman would say, “I cannot get them to let the windows 
be opened ; whenever I open a window some one shuts it 
the moment my back is turned.” ‘The responsibility for 
defective conditions in workshops is, to a far greater ex: 
tent than is realized, the workman’s and not the em- 
ployer’s. Cleanliness and good health conditions may 
generally be provided, and we found that they were, but 
the indifference of the workers to their own welfare and 
interest is where difficulty comes in. Nothing but strict 
rules from above, and stern enforcement of them, will 
protect employees. In one factory an ingenious device 
‘was noticed to guard corners against pollution. A trans- 
parent triangular strip was laid across the corner, and 
beneath glowed an electric light. On the strip were the 
words, “Do not dare to spit here.” 

What has been said of defective provision, or use of 
provisions, for air-supply in schools was confirmed by the 
accounts of those who made addresses in parochial 
schools. ‘They were generally badly ventilated. We have 
a right to expect that persons of such intelligence as 
school-teachers possess a knowledge of the importance 
of ventilation, not only for the good of those under 
their charge, but for their own health. Such understand- 
ing and appreciation, are, however, rare. They are rare 
among people generally. The crowding is not only in 
the over-populated districts of the city, and among the 
ignorant and poor. The wise and the wealthy are foolish 
and careless also. ‘They shut the good air out and 
breathe the used-up air of their close and sometimes over- 
populated rooms. Our evangel of fresh air should be 
carried further than factories and workshops. But alas! 
the neglected and needy who are in the dwellings of the 
well-to-do and wealthy are above the reach of benefit. 
When they feel a draught they do not make way for it, 


as God’s messenger of life, they do not cover up in order 


that they may get its freshness without its chill; they 
shut it out. When any one has the good sense and cour- 
age to let it in, it is as often the instructed and privileged 
who are irritated as the uninformed and unfortunate. 
The fact of large significance which our mission as 
fresh-air friends has disclosed to us is that a radical and 
far-reaching change has taken place and is continuing 
between those who work and those for whom they work. 
It is a change in their relations to each other more than 
a change of relation; it is more a human change than an 
industrial and economical change. People who work en- 
joy better conditions of labor than ever before, and there 
is constant improvement in these conditions. This im- 
provement is not an exhibition of compulsion, though no 
doubt the power of organization in bringing about im- 
provement has been considerable, but is a product of gen- 
eral enlightenment in mutual advantage, and of better ac- 
quaintance and feeling. Many illustrations of this are so 
remarkable and so incalculably beneficial that they fur- 
nish a standing contradiction to alarmists and pessimists, 
modify the effect of criticisms, and encourage confidence 
for progress and harmony. If Bolshevism should really 


get a start in this country, a very small number from the 
_ fifty thousand men and women we have seen who work 


-” 
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for wages in St. Louis will have any sympathy with it, 
or hesitate a moment in deciding to keep to the road which 
has proved so advantageous, and promises such satis- 
factory endings. 


The Religion of the French 


They are strongly anticlerical, and probably antichurchly, 
but what of some of their spiritual traits? 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
With the Y. M. C. A. at the front in France 


presented such a puzzle to observers as that of the 
French people. What a religious history is re- 
corded in the national annals! The Huguenot persecu- 
tions under Catherine de Medici and the Guises ; the Con- 
spiracy of Amboise; the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
the wondrous visions of that pure-minded maid Joan of 
Are, who is reverenced everywhere in France to-day (the 
gentle Maid of Orleans has taken a much deeper hold on 
the national life than has Napoleon) ; the revolution of 
1789 which rejected both absolute monarchy and the 
state of religion, substituting a rule by the people and a 
worship of reason. 
Then Bonaparte came with his declaration that a ruler 
could not afford to do without the assistance of the 


T RELIGIOUS LIFE of no nation, perhaps, has 


‘Church. In 1801 he concluded his “concordat” with Pope 


Pius VIL., re-establishing Catholicism as the state religion. 
More than a century passed, when in the year 1905 the 
state declared that it would cease to support any form of 
worship, and that all churches and religious brotherhoods 
must henceforth regard themselves as “associations” and 
comply with laws regulating such associations. 

Of late years France has been generally considered a 
nation without much religion. ‘There are six hundred 
thousand Protestants in the country, Calvinists as a rule, 
and seventy thousand Jews. Those remaining of the 
40,000,000 population are nominally Roman Catholic. 
However, the edict of 1905 seriously affected the influence 
of Catholicism, and France to-day is strongly anti- 
Catholic—or perhaps we should say anticlerical. The 
pee of those honest doubters Rabelais, Montaigne, La 

ontaine, Voltaire, and Renan prevail quite widely. 

What constitutes good religion? 

Reverence, consideration for one’s neighbor, the pres- 
ence of the spirit of sacrifice. 

The French people are distinctly reverent. No one 

who knows them will accuse them of irreverence. There 
are two things every Frenchman will salute with deep 
feeling: the flag of his regiment, and a funeral cortége. 
It is true that the appearance in public of so many women 
robed in deep black became somewhat oppressive ; but to 
the French this mourning apparel indicated not only 
grief, it indicated also respect and devotion to the memory 
of the departed friend, and often, too, sympathy with 
other and closer remaining relatives. 
. Anticlerical and opposed to the dominion of an author- 
ized priesthood as the people surely are, I observed noth- 
ing but the most profound reverence at the church ser- 
vices. In fact, I think I never came in contact with a 
more impressive devotion,—a devotion our otherwise 
improved Protestant service could well imitate. Whether 
it was the splendid cathedral service at the Madeleine in 
Paris with the Archbishop in charge, or the humble ser- 
vice in the little village where the curé read the litanies, 
the congregation was invariably absorbed and wholly de- 
votional. 
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One day last October, the division to which I was then 
attached, the Seventh, moved out of its training area and 
took over a sector of the new line created by the St. 
Mihiel drive of September 13. I well recall one shell-torn 
village through which we passed; about all the civilians 
had left, the houses that remained standing were littered 
from top to bottom with the débris of hasty departure, 
the gardens and vineyards in the four years of war had 
reverted to conditions of nature, walls were shattered, 
streets were blocked or deep with defying mud—the gen- 
eral appearance, in fact, was of utter neglect and ruin. 
But in that wrecked village stood a lowly church, which 
strangely enough had escaped the shells. What a con- 
trast! I entered and found the floor clean-swept. Not 
a chair or praying-stool was out of place. Candles were 
burning at the altar, and fresh holy water stood ready at 
the font. Some holy-minded priest with the devotion 
characteristic of Frenchmen. had remained at his post 
through four years of war; and no one could tell how 
many soldiers had entered that quiet sanctuary and dis- 
covered there the consolation they required. ‘This in- 
stance was typical of the reverence we found all over 
France,—a reverence for the best in the Christian 
faith. 

A striking trait of Frenchmen is consideration for the 
comfort of others. A rude Frenchman is so rare as to be 
almost non-existent. It seemed impossible for them to 
act in any other than a courteous, kindly manner. We 
observed this singular self-surrender of privilege every- 
where and among all classes and conditions. As a nation 
the French counted it an opportunity not to be passed by 
to do us Americans a favor. We were the guests in the 
house, and the best that our hosts had was placed at our 
disposal. Many and many an American soldier will re- 
member a long time that kind-faced Madame who in- 
sisted on doing his laundry, or building his fire, or provid- 
- ing him with a good dinner; refusing to accept pay for 
the same, though her resources were meagre enough. 
And too often we self-assured Westerners accepted all 
this service as a matter of personal right without realizing 
that it merited a similar return. 

We saw too as never before in our experience an ex- 
pression of the spirit of sacrifice. Year after year the 
young men of France marched into battle, heads high, 
highly resolved to give all they had “pour la Patrie.” 
They did, too, for they gave their lives. Yet glorious as 
was this gift of a million of the noblest of the youth, I 
think we shall be obliged to pay first tribute to the 
mothers of France. France has a sacred home life; the 
foyer, or fireside, has a hallowed meaning. How often 
we met those mothers who were now sitting by their foyer 
alone: one, two, three, four sons had gone and would not 
return. ‘Theirs was indeed that greater love. 

This same spirit was expressed in numberless other 
ways,—in a cheerful acceptance of a lack of necessities, 
an elimination of comforts, the presence of several mill- 
ions of strangers in the cities, towns, and villages, some 
of whom did not always respect the rights of the original 
proprietors. If I had seen this resignation expressed 
casually here and there I should not have thought so much 
about it, but when it was expressed everywhere, all the 
time, and under the most trying conditions, indifference 
became deep-felt admiration. 

France has no formally accepted religion, it is true. 
France is also a nation of anticlericals. But I deny that 
France is a land of atheists, or that the people are irre- 
ligious. If their faith is atheism, then I would wish to 
share it. If their reverence, kindly consideration, and 
spirit of abnegation is irreligious, then I would also wish 
to be thought irreligious. 
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The World-Wide Influence of Channing 


If the gospel preached by the Unitarian saint is less 
definite in outline now, it is because it has 
become universal 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


J. AMERICA AND EUROPE 


MERSON CALLS THE SHOT fired at Concord 
bridge, the shot for political liberty “heard round 
the world.” It is hardly an exaggeration to call 
Channing’s Baltimore sermon a shot for spiritual liberty 
heard round the world. 
There have been three very great forward movements 
in Christianity during modern times. 
One was the sixteenth-century revolt against Rome, 


known as the Protestant Reformation, of which the most . 


important leaders were Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and 
Francis David,—a movement which broke the tyrannical 
power of the Roman Catholic Church over Christendom, 
and thus made religious advance possible. , 

The second was the rise of Methodism, under the 
leadership of John and Charles Wesley, which carried 
Christianity to the common people as it had not been 
carried before. 

The third was the liberal Christian or Unitarian move- 
ment, which aimed at the full emancipation of the human 
soul, and therefore at making Christianity rational, 
ethical, spiritual, social, and practical. Of this third 
movement, Channing, far more than any one else, was the 
leader in this country; and the date at which his distinct, 
universally recognized leadership began was one hun- 
dred years ago, May 5, 1819, when he preached in Balti- 
more, at the ordination of Jared Sparks, his great sermon, 
setting forth with clearness and fulness, for the first time, 
the spirit and the central principles of that forward- 
looking, mind-emancipating, profoundly spiritual form of 
Christianity which was rising in New England, and to 
some extent elsewhere, and which was coming to be 
known as Unitarianism. 

Channing’s writings have gone into nearly or quite all 
civilized lands, and gone by reason of their recognized 
worth,—their sympathy with freedom, their daring, their 
spiritual beauty and charm, their breadth of religious 
vision, their morally uplifting power. 

As indicating how early his thought attracted wide pub- 


lic attention in England, I may state that some years . 


before his death a collection of his sermons and essays 
was published in London. ‘This was two years earlier 
than any similar edition of his writings was given to the 
people in this country. Both Scotland and Ireland fol- 
lowed with separate editions of their own. 
centennial of his birth (in 1880), a notable shilling edi- 
tion of nearly his complete works, in one volume, was 
published in England. To avoid risk in his undertaking 
the publisher invited subscriptions beforehand from all 
persons interested, promising to go forward and issue 
the proposed cheap edition, if 10,000 copies were sub- 
scribed for. Many said he had set his number unreason- 
ably high; there was no preacher anywhere in the world 
whose sermons could be sold to the number of 10,000, 
thirty or forty years after his death. ‘To the surprise of 
everybody, not only was the required number subscribed 
for, but the subscriptions almost immediately ran up to 
20,000; and if reports circulated at the time are to be 
credited, nearly 100,000 were finally sold. Wy 
It has been asserted repeatedly that no other sermon 
preached in this country ever commanded so universal 


Later, at the 
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attention or was read by so large a proportion of the 
‘American people as Channing’s Baltimore discourse. And 
the interest it created here was communicated at once to 
other lands. Not only was it republished in England, but 
it was translated immediately into several European lan- 

ges and circulated widely on the Continent. This was 
followed later by the translation and circulation of many 
of his individual sermons and essays, and later still, as 
has already been said, by collections, and in some cases 
by nearly complete collections of his works. His thought 
attracted particular attention in France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Italy, and Hungary. There is also evi- 
dence that his writings early had a wide reading among 
the educated classes in Russia. ‘The unanimity with 
which the greatest minds of all lands, sects, parties, and 
religions have bowed in loving honor to Channing’s name, 
is one of the notable phenomena of the religious world 
in the past one hundred years. 

Let me cite a few American tributes. 

William Lloyd Garrison declared that Channing is to 
be ranked among “the foremost teachers, exemplars, and 
benefactors of mankind.” Andrew D. White, the first 
president of Cornell University, and later, Ambassador 
to Russia and Germany, calls Channing “one whose life 
and thought are a blessing to all nations.” James T. 
Field, writing of the world’s debt to Channing, says, “I 
always think of him in Wordsworth’s phrase as one 


: ‘attired 
With sudden brightness like a man inspired.” 


All four of our most eminent American poets, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell, besides not a few 
others of less note, have embalmed his name in their 
verse. When Channing died in 1842, Lowell laid a 
noble poem on his grave, of which these are a few lines :— 


“Farewell, good man, good angel now! This hand 
Soon, like thine own, shall lose its cunning too; 

Soon shall this soul, like thine, bewildered stand, 
Then leap to thread the free, unfathomed blue. 


“When that day comes, O may this hand grow cold, 
Busy, like thine, for Freedom and the Right; 

O may this soul, like thine, be ever bold 
To face dark Slavery’s encroaching blight!” 


Longfellow wrote of him :— 


“The pages of thy book I read, 

And as I closed each one, 
My heart responding ever said, 
‘Servant of God, well done!’ 


“Well done! thy words are great and bold; 
At times they seem to me 

Like Luther’s in the days of old 
Half battles for the free!” 


Nor less warm was Whittier’s tribute :— 


“And thus the common tongue and pen, 
Which, world-wide, echo Channing’s fame 
As one of Heaven’s anointed men, 
Have sanctified his name. 


“Tn vain shall Rome her portals bar, 
And shut from him her saintly prize 

Whom in the world’s great calendar 
All men shall canonize.” 


The tributes to his worth and greatness that have come 
from beyond the sea are not less cordial or emphatic. 
Channing visited England, and went to see Wordsworth. 
Years afterward the poet would point with emotion to 
the chair in which he had sat, and say, “There sat Dr. 
Channing!” Coleridge, after his interview with the 
great American preacher, said: “Dr. Channing is a phi- 


losopher in both possible senses of the word. He has the 
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love of wisdom and the wisdom of love.” Rev. Sydney 
Smith, the distinguished English wit and divine, once 
wrote to a friend: “I preached a good sermon this 
morning, as good and great as any of Dr. Channing’s. 
In fact it was Dr. Channing’s.” 

Dean Stanley, on his last visit to this country, was 
especially desirous to visit Channing’s grave. And in an 
address delivered after his return to England, on “The 
Historical Aspect of the American Churches,” he speaks 
of Channing in the warmest terms, declaring his to be 
“one of the few names of the new world which have 
acquired not only an American but a European splendor.” 

The Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil, when he visited 
the United States, was desirous above almost everything 
else of visiting the grave of Channing. 

The following tribute to Channing comes to us from 
Prof. Henry Drummond of England: “A book that in- 
fluenced me was the book of a Unitarian, Dr. Channing, 
of America. He taught me to believe in God. Of course 
I believed in God before. My father and mother be- 
lieved in God, and so I did; but that was credulity. If 
they had been Mohammedans, I would have believed in 
Mohammed ; or in Confucius had they been Confucians. 
My belief was no credit to me. After reading Chan- 
ning, I began to see what it meant really to believe in 
God. Before, God was an uncomfortable presence in 
one’s life. Channing taught me to see that God is a grate- 
ful presence. It is a splendid thing to feel that there is 
a God like that, and I can never be grateful enough to 
Channing for the first impressions I received of what 
God really is.” 

That gifted and noble preacher of the Church of Eng- 
land, Frederick W. Robertson, writes in his memoirs: 
“A religious lady found a volume of Dr. Channing’s on 
my table, a few days ago, and was horror-struck. I told 
her that if she and I ever got to heaven, we should find 
Dr. Channing reyolving round the central light in an orbit 
immeasurably nearer than ours, almost invisible to us, and 
lost in a blaze of glory.” 

Baron Bunsen, the eminent German scholar and states- 
man, in his great work, “God in History,” selects from 
the Protestant Christian Church of the whole world five 
men who, in his judgment, stand pre-eminent as. repre- 
sentatives of the divine presence in man, or prophets of 
the religious consciousness. ‘The five are Luther, Calvin, 
Jacob Boehme, Schleiermacher, and Channing. “Chan- 
ning,” he says, “is an antique hero with a Christian heart. 
He is a man like a Hellene, a citizen like a Roman, a 
Christian like an apostle.” 

Rey. Joseph Cook, during his pyrotechnic career in 
Boston, some years ago, was fond of saying that Chan- 
ning’s influence was passing away. Prof. David Swing 
of Chicago answered him, saying: “Joseph Cook de- 
clares that Channing’s influence is on the decline. If 
this is true, the explanation must be found in the parallel 
that the fame of abolitionism has declined because the 
slaves have become free,—in the parallel that after the 
woman in the Bible had found her lost piece of silver, she 
quit sweeping for it. Channingism has perhaps failed, 
like Alexander, because it has no more worlds to con- 
quer. If Channingism has failed, it is because it has been 
so absorbed by the American church, and assimilated, that 
it has lost its definite outline by becoming almost 
universal.” 

(To be concluded) 


That cléver and effectual piece of Victory Loan pub- 
licity, large footmarks painted on the sidewalk leading 
into the doorways of all the banks of Boston, Mass., was 
the idea of a Unitarian layman. 
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Times and Seasons 
ROBERT STANLEY WEIR 


One sometimes wonders to what extent 
the Christian Year is observed by Uni- 
tarian churches and to what extent it is 
observed whole-heartedly as a precious 
privilege and inheritance. The pendulum 
of usage has slowly swung, we must ad- 
mit, from the teaching of the pseudony- 
mous Dionysius the Areopagite, who con- 
secrated and divided all time and all space, 
-to the extreme Puritan use that abolished 
all seasonal commemorations. ‘The Pres- 
byterians of a generation ago opposed the 
celebration of Easter or Christmas as de- 
terminedly as they opposed stringed instru- 
ments and organs, but we see how openly 
they observe these festivals now. The feel- 
ing for beauty, the feeling for commem- 
orative rite, reverence for the past and for 
those who have worthily inhabited the 
past are strong and ineradicable in the 
human heart. 

We now know that Christianity did not 
establish festivals when the shortest days 
and longest nights of winter ceased, and 
when the delicious trouble in the ground 
began toward the time of the vernal 
equinox. Those were occasions for re- 
joicing from time whereof the memory 
of men ran not to the contrary. Chris- 
tianity adopted and adapted the pagan 
festivals; displacing older traditions and 
ceremony and legend which linger still in 
the pages of the poets. The descent into 
Hades cannot but remind one of the lost 
Proserpine gathered by “gloomy Dis.” 
Everybody remembers Milton’s lines which 
set forth the pre-Christian legend of 


“That fair field 

Of Enna, where Prosperine gathering 
flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered—which cost Ceres all that 
ain 

To seek her through the world.” 
Proserpine finally was allowed to spend 
three-fourths of the year in the upper 
world, returning to darkness in the winter 
season. It does not weaken our Christian 
faith to learn that its stories have their 
counterparts in prior experiences of hu- 
manity until “that greater Man” came and 
was crucified, dead and buried, but was 
not holden of the grave. One can imagine, 
too, the ancient terror at the ever short- 
ening days which threatened everlasting 
eclipse and destroying cold, giving play to 
great joy as the sun was observed to stay 
its downward course and gradually to re- 
turn to its full-orbed circuit. Far, far 
away in point of time are the origins of 
our Christmas and Easter festivals. 

The season of Lent, too, links us to 
the immemorial past. ‘The Church’s fast 
days were preceded, long before the era 
of churches, by abstinence born of cruel 
necessity, before man had learned to make 
provision against the sterility of winter. 
Long before the ordained forty days of 
fasting, obligatory even in times of plenty 
were the forty days and more of necessi- 
tous hunger ere man had learned to lay 
by in store against the winter-long depart- 
ure of the sun. 

The churches of these northern latitudes 
may well observe Lent, not in the matter 
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of food, but by increase of devotion to 
the things of the spirit——by meditation 
upon all things lovely and of good report; 
at the same time having in mind the pit 
out of which the race has been digged, its 
long and bitter evolution through many 
a lean Lenten time ages before Abraham 
pitched his tent under the unnamed planets 
and stars! 

In the fulness of time came the Son of 
Man, the spiritual Leader of the genera- 
tions of men that have ruled in the world 
these twenty centuries. Afar off, indeed, 
have they followed Him and yet what other 
path has Hope shown before or since! 
If, then, by the observance of the events 
of that Life at those times and seasons 
that the Church or the churches have 
agreed upon, our allegiance and gratitude 
to that Leader can be manifested, who 
shall miscall such observance a worth- 
less bondage to the past! And if, in addi- 
tion, the genius of the Church has given 
us All Saints with whom we lovingly in- 
clude the saints of the household and our 
brothers and sisters of other households 
who have fallen asleep before us; if it 
has given us our days of thanksgiving and 
commemoration, who so unresponsive as 
to say, I shall have none of it! 

But it is perhaps idle to argue in this 
vein. Whoever has not the feeling of rev- 
erence for the past, whoever has no his- 
torical imagination and sympathy with the 
great and good who are gone, no sense of 
kinship with the immemorial race of man 
by whom we are still governed in many 
hidden ways, will be impatient with all 
that is here suggested. Still, there are 
others who think it well to do things in 
remembrance and who will feel justified 
when they read in the Deuteronomic 
psalm an injunction like this: “Remember 
the days of old, consider the years of 
many generations: ask thy father and he 
will shew thee: thy elders and they will 
tell thee.” 


LITERATURE 


“The Next Step in Religion” 
ROBERT §. LORING 


Tue Next Step 1n Rewicion. By Roy 
Wood Sellars. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 


The first book by Prof. Roy Wood Sellars 
of the University of Michigan dealt with 
technical problems of philosophy; his sec- 
ond book considered questions of social 
reform and democracy; now it is the part 
religion should play in his modern system 
of social ethics and philosophy. The Next 
Step in Religion is significant as indicating 
the need the modern thinker feels of com- 
ing to some understanding with religion. 
That the view of religion here presented is 
inadequate, that the desired connection be- 
tween social reform and religious faith is 
not clearly made, is again a sign of the 
times. The problem of relating religion to 
modern Scientific thought and social ethics 
remains unsolved, and continues to demand 
the co-operative efforts of. all serious- 
minded and religious thinkers. 
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The book is an example of radicalism at 
its best. While the author never fails to 
state his opinion fully and frankly, he al- 
ways does this with the least possible of- 
fence to those who differ from him. Dr. 
Séllars is not among those half-way think- 
ers who believe that liberal religion has 
already done its work, has indicated all the 
readjustments that need to be made, and so 
has nothing left to do except to sit down 
and let orthodoxy overtake it. Instead, he 
believes that important changes are yet to 
be made, that “the perspective, intention, 
and elements of religion are about to alter.” 
“Humanity hugs illusion more fondly than 
it does truth because it is more familiar 
with it.” If we only have spiritual courage 
we can all have a part in “the high advent- 
ure of separating moral truth from theo- 
logical illusion.” “We want a religion of 
present use, a religion not concerned with 
mythological objects and hypothetical states 
of existence, but with the tasks and needs 
of human life.” Religion should learn to 
relinquish its old theology, so that “the spir- 
ituality which it has fostered will mate with 
reason” so that there may be a “marriage 
of naturalism with humanism.” “Justice 
and mercy and reason, used socially for a 
social purpose, will surely become the re- 
ligion of an intelligent democracy.” 

A religion of humanism, centred around 
“human possibilities” in which “righteous- 
ness, wisdom, and beauty will reign to- 
gether,” needs to be guided by “the exact 
knowledge which the various special sci- 
ences, mental as well as physical, have been 
accumulating.” It must break with an un- 
scientific and unhistorical theology. ‘This 
break is made in a number of well-written 
chapters on such subjects as myth, magic, 
ritual, the origin and evolution of Chris- 
tianity, the relation of science, ethics, and 
religion. Especially good is the treatment 
of Jesus. The “mythical scaffolding” with 
which the Church has surrounded him is 
rejected, and the results of modern Bibli- 
cal and historical criticism is accepted, yet 
without losing sight of the permanent value 
of his example and teaching. “In the figure 
of Jesus, ethical and esthetic idealization 
guided by religious emotion has created a 
personality of a peculiarly appealing type 


well fitted to remain as an ideal to foster . 


and strengthen the noblest tendencies.” 
“With the growth of modern democracy, 
Jesus the Carpenter with his kindly word 
for the poor and down-trodden and his 
scorn for the haughty and rich has become 
the symbol and sign of a new social ethics.” 
These critical chapters, which make up most 
of the book, could well be used, under the 
guidance of competent teachers, as a text- 
book for the older classes in liberal church 
schools. . 

The constructive part of the book is less 
satisfactory. Dr. Sellars believes his social 
gospel goes beyond ethical culture. “Mor- 
ality is too cold a word for the ears of 
most men, besides, moral values are only a 
part of the immense throng of appreciations 
to which man responds.” We are told that 
the spirit of loyalty and devotion shown 


towards modern social values deserves the 


name of religion. We hope that this op- 
timistic social faith does increase religious 
trust in the Universal Life; but we would 
like to be told more in detail why it does 
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this, both for our own satisfaction and that 
we might pass the good news on to others. 
It js at this point, unfortunately, that, in 
‘many recent books on social ethics and on 
religion, convincing arguments are as rare 
‘as amiable sentiments are plentiful. Our 
age does not seem able as yet to take the 
step which shall logically connect the faith 
of social reform with the faith of religion. 
From the great progress made by science, 


we are able to argue to a universe which: 


satisfies the mind and furnishes a sure 
foundation for systems of natural law and 
truth. We are not yet able to argue with 
equal force, from the more limited progress 
made in social reconstruction, to a universe 
which satisfies the heart’s desires for good, 
which provides the moral foundations upon 
which society can build, and the laws of 
spiritual and material health which men can 
use, and so makes social salvation inevit- 
able, if men but do their part. Dr. Sellars 
asks, “Have human values become self- 
supporting and self-justifying?” and seems 
to expect us to reply that they have. But 
a system of ethics so detached and so ar- 
rogant can throw but little light upon 
whether we can count nature as for us or 
against us. The work of a man may centre 
itself in the present world, but unless the 
faith of a man extends beyond humanism, 
beyond social betterment and art, it is not 
religious faith at all. It is not correct to 
say that “religion is loyalty to the values of 
life,” unless it is made perfectly plain that 
these values include faith and trust in that 
Unifying Law, or Energy, or Life, which 
men usually call God, and upon which we 
are at all times absolutely dependent. 

Since we cannot read the vision of art, 
or the law and order discovered by science, 
or the optimistic and inspiring ideals of 
modern social reform out of nature, why 
not boldly read them all back into nature? 
Thus we establish for ourselves new centres 
of Beauty, of Good, of Truth, and retain 
all that is best in the idea of God. This is 
the “next step in religion” which we are 
still waiting for modern men to take. 
When this is accomplished, it will no longer 
be possible to say that “mankind is outgrow- 
ing theism in a gentle and steady way until 
it ceases to have any clear meaning,” since 
the result will be a purer and larger theistic 
faith. Also the hope of immortality, while 
it may have to surrender many of its old 
forms, will not disappear, as Dr. Sellars 
seems to think, but will continue as a 
reasonable belief that the man who is now 
loyal to the highest ideals will not be ar- 
bitrarily separated from them by death, but 
will continue to be an eternal part of the 
truth, the good, the beauty which he served 
and loved. 


Sermons in this Book 


THE GosPEL IN THE LicuTt oF THE GREAT 
War. By Ozora S. Davis. University of 
Chicago Press. 1919. $1.25 net.—Any 
book which inspires a few good sermons 
is worth its cost to the preacher. A perusal 

‘of this book will make a few sermons in- 
- evitable. The author, who is a preacher, 
and a teacher of young men in training for 
the ministry, has a noble conception of his 
calling. He clearly sees that never in his- 
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tory has the true preacher had a more mag- 
nificent opportunity. Great issues are be- 
fore us, and a vast and intelligent public 
is seeking guidance for its thought and 
help in developing the feelings and judg- 
ments appropriate for the new time. In 
twelve chapters the author tries to outline 
the situation and show what are the great 
essentials of life and the way in which 
Christian principles and ideals may be ap- 
plied in the solution of current problems. 
Sermons are suggested and sketches given 
for discourses, but these are not the ordi- 
nary “canned outlines.” There are many 
pertinent and illuminating quotations from 
soldiers’ letters and books on the war by 
such men as Hankey, Tiplady, and Con- 
ingsby Dawson. In Chapter XII. the sol- 
diers’ moral code and scale of values is 
compared with the very different ethical 
principles of the Y. M. C. A. in time of 
peace. The author makes a number of 
sagacious observations, but it is possible 
that he, in common with most writers, 
shows too great a deference to the moral 
views of the soldiers. They have faced 
death, some of them, but that does not 
make their moral judgments absolute. 
“War strips off the veneer,’ but it strips 
off much more. Have the solders gone 
“down to bedrock”? It must be remem- 
bered that their morality is that of a special 
group in an unusual situation. When they 
return, they will have to face a less dra- 
matic but an equally important situation. 
The people at home have borne as much as 
they. The tasks of ordinary life have had 
to be carried on with new burdens added, 
and the strain has been tremendous. We, 
too, have been down to bedrock. If the sol- 
dier considers a spree a light matter, the 
fact that he has acted bravely in battle 
adds nothing to the weight of his judg- 
ment. A single “lark,’ however lightly he 
may regard it, may result in an infection 
which will make him a social danger, which 
will make it impossible for him to kiss his 
mother, and which will land him in a luna- 
tic asylum before he is fifty. No, let us 
appreciate the real service of the soldier 
lads, but when they come home they will 
have to adjust their moral ideas to the 
realities or nature will eliminate them just 
as ruthlessly as if they were reprobates in- 
stead of heroes. We shall learn something 
from them, but they also will have much 
to learn or relearn, and all of us together 
will need to modify and readjust our scale 
of values. 


A Long Ago Story © 


Our Lirrie Certic Cousin of Lone Aco. 
By Evaleen Stein. Boston: The Page 
Company. 60 cents.——After the fifty or 
more books of the Little Cousin Series and 
nearly a dozen of the Cousin Long Ago 
Series, one needs only to announce that 
the latest volume takes the small reader 
to that part of the early Celtic empire left 
untouched by the Romans and thus able 
to leave to the world a wonderful in- 
heritance of romantic stories and inter- 
esting myths. One can imagine no better 
material for a Long Ago story than that 
of which Miss Stein has ably availed her- 
self, and the book is one of the more in- 
teresting of the series. 
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Where Folks Get Their Deserts 


Tue Boox oF Eves AND Farrigs. 
Frances Jenkens Alcott. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2—Some eighty. 
fairy-tales have been gathered from widely 
different sources and are told in a brief 
and dramatic way. ‘There are familiar 
stories like “Cinderella” and “Robin Good- 
fellow,’ and there are myths, elfin lore, 
and wonder legends from the South Seas, 
Japan, and China, from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and, by no means 
least, from Cornwall. We meet the pixies 
and elves and leprechauns. The fairies 
dance in enchanted rings, the good people 
are rewarded, and the bad folks get their 
just deserts, and serve them right! ‘The 
stories are all told with a straightforward 
and winning simplicity and charm. Many 
are very short, some of the stories taking 
only two pages. The whole book is ad- 
mirably adapted for bringing into chil- 
dren’s minds a love of the mysterious and 
whimsical and poetical aspects of life, and 
is well calculated to give great pleasure 
both to children and to grown folk. 


By 


Memories 
THE O1rp Homer. By Charles Coke 
Woods. New York and Cincinnati: The 
Methodist Book Concern. $2 net.—When 


we had finished reading, “it seemed like 
the ceasing of exquisite music.” This is 
distinctly a book of memories,—memories 
of a childhood home with its tender, de- 
voted mother and its wise, sympathetic 
father; memories of a family altar where 
great life values were found; memories of 
life -experiences covering a period from 
the wedding day to the golden wedding. 
Sympathetically written and of a restful 
nature, it is yet stimulating, for it carries 
the reader into the yesterdays of his own 
life and promotes sober reflection. Each 
chapter contains verses, not alone from the 
pen of the author, but from Burns, Whit- 
tier, Sangster, Loveman, Rexford, and 
others. A love of nature gives added 
charm to the tender word-pictures, and 
the many photographs are very attractive. 
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THE HOME... 


The Secret Gate 


VIRGINIA VAIL 


Cuapter IT 


THE ROSE FAIRY TELLS HER STORY 
LOVE IS SUNSHINE 


The next morning, after her piano prac- 
tice was over, Hazel hastened again to the 
lower garden, wondering if she would be 
able to find the secret gate. 

To her great joy she discovered after 
a few minutes a green light, which was 
over the latch, and she knew that the Fairy 
Queen must have had it placed there to 
guide her. 

The gate opened easily. This time the 
path through the cave seemed shorter, and 
soon the four Flower Fairies heard her 
footsteps and ran to greet her. 

When they reached the throne-room 
the Queen was very gracious, and said: 
“Your’ cushion is ready for you, Hazel. 
You are just in time. The Rose Fairy is 
about to tell of her adventures among the 
mortals. She will tell us if ‘LovE 1s Sun- 
SHINE.” 

Rose was a most charming fairy. As 
she stood before her sisters, her face 
beamed with joy, and she said: “Dear sis- 
ters, I had not gone far yesterday when the 
sun went into a cloud, and the road looked 
‘very dreary. As I walked on, I came to a 
little cottage on a hill and knocked at the 
door. An old lady greeted me. I asked 
her if she could give me a glass of’ milk 
and a piece of bread, for I was tired. She 
smiled and said, ‘Oh, yes, and my little 
grand-daughter, Elsie, will be so glad to 
see you. Do come in! 

“She led me into a small room which 
was very clean. The white muslin curtains 
at the windows were spotless. On a table 
near a window stood some lovely pink gera- 
niums, which brightened the otherwise bare 
room. In a chair, near the flowers, sat a 
little girl about twelve years old. 

KAs I entered, she looked up and said, 
‘Who has come to visit me?’ Then to my 
distress I perceived that the child was 
blind. 

“T went up to her and took her little 
hands in mine, and said, ‘I am a new 
friend, and I hope you will like me, for I 
am sure that I like you.’ 

“T saw that she was weaving a pretty 
basket, and while the grandmother got me 
the refreshing milk and delicious fresh 
bread and butter, little Elsie told me that 
she had been blind since she was five years 
old. Then it was that scarlet fever came 
to the village and many children were very 
ill. 

“Elsie remembered what the sun looked 
like, and how lovely all the flowers were, 
and many other things. But she said that 
now memory must help her, for the good 
doctor had reluctantly told her that she 
could never see again, although she could 
always tell darkness from daylight. 

“She related that she and her grand- 
mother lived together very happily, and 
that they sold eggs, butter, and cheese, and 
that all the money that she earned in weav- 
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ing baskets helped her to buy her own 
clothes. When she was older and could 
work faster, she hoped to be able to earn 
enough to assist her grandmother. 

“There was no trace of sorrow or sad- 
ness in the home. When I came away, I 
bought the basket that Elsie had just 
finished, and promised to go often to see 
her. 

“Although the day was overcast, that 
little humble room was full of sunshine: 
It was the sunshine of the little blind girl’s 
disposition. Her happy face would always 
bring cheer to any one. The loving care 
of the grandmother filled the heart of the 
Rose Fairy with love. 

“Hazel, dear,” said the Rose Fairy, “per- 
haps you will go with me some day and 
see the little blind girl. I am sure she 
would be delighted to see you. To feel the 
warmth of her loving young heart, is a 
blessing to all who call upon her. 

“Dear Fairy Queen,” said the Rose Fairy, 
“does this not prove that ‘LovE 1s Sun- 
SHINE’ ?” 


LILY FAIRY TELLS HER STORY 
LOVE MAKES US STRONG AND HAPPY 


As Hazel lifted the latch to the secret 
gate the next day, the four Fairy Sisters 
were behind the door, and each greeted her 
with a kiss on each cheek. “We are so 
glad that you like to come and see us,” 
they said. “Our Queen is already waiting 
for you, and Lily will tell us if love really 
does make us strong and happy.” 

The Queen was very cordial to Hazel, 
and they all formed a half-circle about the 
throne. Then Lily arose and said: “Dear 
sisters, as I flew over a hill yesterday, I 
saw ahead of me a road which was bor- 
dered by beautiful trees, so I flew down 
and alighted by the roadside. Looking far 
ahead I saw a boy who appeared to be 
walking very slowly. He was carrying a 
large basket. I soon overtook him and 
saw that he was very tired. ‘May I walk 
along with you for a while?’ I asked, ‘and 
perhaps you will allow me to carry your 
basket part of the way 

“The boy gave me a grateful look, and 
said: ‘I should like to stop and rest, but I 
have yet some distance to go. I have in 
this basket a cheese which my mother has 
just made, and I am carrying it to market. 
Mother usually goes to the village, but my 
little sister Marjorie is-ill and she could 
not leave her. Besides, I must sell the 
cheese and take part of the money to buy 
medicine for Marjorie, so that she may 
get well quickly. 

““My father has gone to France and I 
cannot tell you how much we all miss him. 
We need him so! Now the war has ended, 
we pray that he may soon return to us.’ 

“I took the basket, and we walked on 
together. I noticed that the little brother 
seemed stronger when he was by my side. 

“We took turns carrying the cheese. 
From the hilltop the valley spread out be- 
fore us. We stopped a few minutes 
to admire the landscape. 

“The boy’s face lighted up, and a look 
of happiness stole over it as he saw that in 
a little while he would have accomplished 
his errand. 

“I stopped at the cottage of a friend on 
the hill and told Harold that I would wait 
there until his return from the village. 
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“My friend in the little house was de- 
lighted to see me, and said she knew the 
family to whieh the boy belonged. ‘Every 
week,’ said she, ‘he passes here with a 
basket, and I know that it is far too heavy 
for so small a boy. He loves his mother 
devotedly, and the little sister is the sun- 
shine in the family. Now his father is 
away, he is proud of being the man of the 
family, and when he can help, love gives 
him the strength to perform wonders,’ 

“As I arose to go, the boy ran up the 
path to the door. His face was radiant, 
and he said: ‘Oh, I got a dollar more for 
the cheese than I expected, and that extra 
money was enough to buy the medicine! 
How happy mother will be!’ His face was 
alight with love and joy, and I said, ‘Da 
you think love makes us strong and happy?’ 
and he replied, ‘Mother says love works 
wonders, and J know that when I am try- 
ing to make other people happy, I am 
always the happiest !’ ‘ 

“So, dear Fairy Queen,” said Fairy Lily, 
“surely Harold has told us of one of the 
magic keys to unlock the box of Happi- 
ness |” 
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(To be concluded ) 


Story-telling for Happiness 


CAROLYN. SHERWIN BAILEY 
Author of “Tell Me Another Story,”” “What to do 
for Uncle Sam,’ ete. 


What Happened to Dumps 


Once upon a time there was a queer 
little elf named Dumps who lived all by 
himself in a dark little house down in a 
valley. Ever since he could: remember, 
things had gone wrong with him. 

He shivered in the cold and kicked the 
coal bucket when the fire wouldn’t burn. 
He howled when he stumbled over his own 
dinner pots that he had left sitting in the 
middle of the floor, and he stood in his 
front door and scowled when the other 
happy elves went by without speaking to 
him. 

He and his family had lived like that 
for years. When any elf wanted to de- 
scribe something very sad he would say 
it was “down in the dumps,” and so 
Dumps went on without a single happy 
day. 

But the elves decided, suddenly, to give a 
party. Oh, it was going to be a very 
jolly party indeed, and Dumps heard about 
it. Almost every elf who passed was 
whistling, or singing something cheerful. 
And some of them were carrying their 
best green suits to the Wood Fairy’s house 
to be pressed. And when Dumps heard 
about the party, he cried so loudly be- 
cause he knew that he wouldn’t .be invited, 
that the Wood Fairy heard him. ‘The 


‘noise disturbed her so much that she went 


right down to Dumps’s house to see what 
was the matter with him now. 
“Tell me all about it from the begin- 


ning, my dear,’ she asked poor | little 
Dumps. 
“I can’t see the sunshine!” Dumps 
howled. 


“Of course you can’t,” said the Wood 
Fairy. “Your windows are dirty. Get 
some nice spring water in your little pail 
and wash them.” 

Dumps had never thought of doing that. 
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When he washed the windows the sun- 
beams streamed in like a golden ladder. 

“Ts there something else the matter?” 
the Wood Fairy asked. 

“My fire won’t burn, even though I kick 
the coal bucket every day,’ Dumps sobbed. 

“Well, do try blowing Se fire,’ the 
Wood Fairy suggested. 

Dumps had never thought of doing that. 
His bellows were stiff, but he blew them 
very hard and, crackle, there was a nice 
bright fire and his teakettle began to sing. 

“Ts that all?” asked the Wood Fairy. 

“Oh, no,’ Dumps sighed. “The other 
elves are giving a party and I am not in- 
vited.” 

“Tt is for all the elves and you don’t 
have to be invited,” the Wood Fairy said. 
“Stand up straight and let me brush your 
suit. Now run along, my dear.” 

So Dumps started up the hill to the 
party, laughing all the way, for he just 
couldn’t stop. You see he had so many 
years of being one of the Dumps to make 
up for. He laughed until all his wrinkles 
were gone and he was puffed out with hap- 
piness. He started bees buzzing and grass- 
hoppers fiddling and crickets chirping, and 
a whole crowd of yellow butterflies flew 
along with him. 

“Who can this new, fat, cheerful elf 
be?” asked all the other elves as Dumps 
arrived at the party, turning a double som- 
ersault into their midst. “We are all here 
except Dumps, and of course this isn’t he!” 

Then Dumps showed them how he could 
turn back-somersaults and make a see-saw 
out of a rush leaf. He taught them how 
to play baseball with white clover heads, 
and how to make a swing of braided 
grasses. He surprised himself with all the 
good time he was able to think up. 

“Of course, this isn’t Dumps,” the other 
elves decided. “His name must be De- 
light,” and Dumps never told them their 
.mistake, for it wasn’t really a mistake at 
all. Now, was it? 


Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


When is God Near Me? 


I only know 
That of God’s peat Ri no soul can fail. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


There’s not a place where we can flee 
But God is present there. 


—Isaac Watts. 
Sunday 


There is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him. —I eC or. 
viii. 6. 


God speaks to hearts of men in many 
ways,— 

Some the red banner of the rising sun 

Spread o’er the sun-clad hills has taught 
his praise; 

Some the sweet silence when the day is 


one 
Some sae loveless lives at length have 


won 
His word in children’s hearts and children’s 
— Saze; 
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And some have found him where the low 
rafters ring 

To greet the hand that helps, the heart that 
cheers; 

And some in prayer, and some in perfecting 

Of watchful toil through unrewarding 


years. 
—Selected. 
Monday 


He will be with thee; he will not fail 
thee, neither forsake thee—Deut. rx-vi. 8. 


I hear it often in the dark, 
I hear it in the light 

Where is the voice that calls to me 
With such a quiet might? 

It seems but echo to my thought, 
And yet beyond the stars; 

It seems a heart-beat in a hush, 
And yet the planet jars! 


—William C. Gannett. 


What we need more than all as we pur- 
sue our course through the uncharted 
waters of this human life is constant 
awareness of the Divine Presence. God is 
ever with us. We cannot escape his pur- 
suing love. “When me they fly, I am the 
wings.” Without him there is no accom- 
plishment, no realization of our ideals, no 
personal development. With him all things 
are possible: triumph over personal weak- 
ness and besetting sin, enlarged activity of 
our spiritual faculties, rejuvenated life, 
augmented spiritual growth. —Walter Sam- 
uel Swisher. 

Tuesday 


And after the fire a still small voice— 
I Kings xix. 12. 


Wouldst thou know this Voice 
That speaketh in thee? 
*Tis the Voice of thine own soul 
And speaketh only when the 
Self is still. ’Tis thy Individuality, the 
God within thee, and that which 
Maketh thee to know and be and do. 


—Helen Van Anderson. 
Wednesday 


Into thine hand I commit my spirit. I 
trusted in thee, O Lord: I said, Thou art 
my God.—Ps. xxi. 5, 14. 


Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


Thursday 


O God, thou art my God; earnestly will 
I seek thee. I will bless thee while I live. 
Because thou hast been my help, therefore 
in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice — 
Ps. laut. I, 4,.7 


God is, and is at hand. We are his chil- 
dren, made in his image, and, when we 
choose, partakers of the divine nature. We 
do not know if it is he that speaks or we; 
we do not know if it is he who acts or we 
who act; all that we know is that he is, and 
that we are with him; and that the first 
lesson to us and to the world is that we 
shall be one, that we shall be united into 
one.—Edward Everett Hale. 


Friday 


O Lord, thou hast searched me, and 
known me. Thou compassest my path and 
my lying down, and art acquainted with all 
my ways. Thou hast beset me behind and 
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before, and laid thine hand upon me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is 
high, I cannot attain unto it—Ps. crxxix. 


ss 55, Oy 


WHEN 1s Gop NgEaR ME? 


When is God near me? Every hour I live; 
At earliest morn, when the first gleam 
of light 
Breaks through the darkness, promising to 
give 
Day after night. 
When is he near me? 
day sun; 
When evening’s glories deck the glowing 
west; 
When night’ s repose, after the day is done, 
Gives peace and rest. 


When is God near me? 
spring’s bright flowers 
Their fragrance and their beauty scat- 
ter free, 
When songs of birds gladden the happy 
hours, 
He dwells with me. 
When is he near me? ‘Through the sum- 
mer heat; 
Through autumn’s harvest time; through 
sun and rain; 
When winter’s tempests on my window 
beat 
Their weird refrain. 


*Neath the noon- 


When the 


When is God near? When first upon my 


sight 
Dawned the world’s light, his primal 
gift to me, 
In love and warmth and tenderness and 
light, 


His love I see. 


When is he near me? ‘Through life’s hour 


of noon, 
Its hope and faith and strength,—all by 
him given; 
And, if the close of this bright day seems 
soon, 


Beyond lies heaven. 


And in the hours of dawn and spring and 
youth, 
At noon, in summer, and in manhood’s 
years, 
And in the night, in winter, and in death, 
His love appears. 
When is he near me? Every hour of life; 
‘ie when from earth my spirit rises 
ree, 
My guerdon for its suffering and strife 
His. love will be. 


—William J. Stanton. 


Saturday 


The Father is in me, and I in him— 
John x. 38. 


Hippen Lire 


Since Eden it keeps the secret! 
Not a flower beside it knows 

To distil from the day the fragrance 
And beauty that flood the rose. 


Silently speeds the secret 
From the loving eye of the sun 
To the willing heart of the flower; 
The life of the twain is one. 


Folded within my being 

A wonder to me is taught, 
Too deep for curious seeing, 

Or fathom of sounding thought. 


Of all sweet mysteries holiest! 
Faded are rose and sun! 

The Highest hides in the lowliest; 
My Father and I are one! 


—Charles Gordon Ames. 


45° 
Middle States Conference 


A rich and varied programme in the spring | 


gathering in Rochester, N.Y. 


Despite the other demands that press, 
twenty churches and societies in the Middle 
States Conference sent delegates to Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Rev. L. H. Denny of the local 
church, his assistant Miss Carter, and 
nearly every one in the parish, were assid- 
uous in their attentions. 
not wholly given to social pleasures. We 
did not go there for what Samantha Allen 
calls a “pleasure excursion.” 

In the absence of Mr. M. T. Garvin, 
president, at the opening, Prof. R. J. 
Hutcheon of Meadville presided. Rev. F. 
A. Gilmore was secretary. After a word 
of welcome from Mr. Denny, and an an- 
nouncement by Mrs. William Donnell, the 
chair named as committee on credentials, 
Rey. E. H. Reeman of Trenton, N.J., Mrs. 
J. H. Applebee of Syracuse, N.Y., and Mrs. 
J. H. Ambrose of New York; committee on 
resolutions, Rev: Fagginger Auer of Ithaca, 
N.Y., Rev. Nelson J. Springer of Brooklyn, 
and Mrs. William Donnell of New York. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer and Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland expressed their pleasure at see- 
ing so many old friends and in meeting the 
younger ministers. Luncheon was served 
to delegates and friends in Gannett Parish 
House, and the ministers went to the Gen- 
esee Valley Club. Those present were Rev. 
Messrs. Denny of Rochester, Boynton of 
Buffalo, Hutcheon of Meadville, Auer of 
Ithaca, Hunt of Orange, Reeman of Tren- 
ton, Springer of Brooklyn, LeFevre of 
Newburgh, Sunderland of Poughkeepsie, 
Gannett of Rochester, Adlard of Ottawa, 
Hosmer, Brockway, and Gilmore. 

The afternoon meeting was in charge of 
The Alliance. Mrs. William Donnell 
presided. Mrs. Mary B. Davis was the 
first speaker. She spoke on “A New Em- 
phasis for Alliance Women.” Mesdames 
Griffin, Ambrose, Applebee, Gannett, and 
Hoyt discussed the address. Rev. E. H. 
Reeman delivered an address on “Unita- 
rianism and the Social Challenge.” The 
speaker said our churches ought to do more 
to meet the growing unrest of the working- 
class, particularly the labor unions. Mr. 
Denny and Mr. Springer cordially sup- 
ported the stand taken by the speaker, Mrs. 
Gannett expressed warm sympathy with the 
Lawrence strikers, while Mr. Boynton 
turned aside to mention the titles of some 
recent books on socialism. Mr. Gilmore 
ventured to dispute the main contention of 
the address. Social justice must not be lim- 
ited to labor unions, he said. The working- 
class is not always right nor the employer 
always wrong. The Church must befriend 
both parties. She must condemn excesses, 
contract-breaking, and violence on the part 
of labor unions with the same honesty with 
which she denounces greed and exploita- 
tion on the part of capital. Prof. Hutcheon 
said that many people hold property and 
have large incomes that do not rightfully 
belong to them. Mr. Auer asserted that 
the question of social justice, like a pine 
plank, does have its. two sides, 

A large audience heard the conference 
sermon by Dr. Gannett. Few pulpit utter- 
ances that we have heard have impressed 
us so deeply. Venerable and beloved, the 


But the time was’ 
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| flush of health still marking his counte- 


nance, without a tremor or break in his 
voice, this veteran Liberal uttered what 


he called his valedictory to his brother 
ministers, to his old parishioners, and to] 


many citizens assembled to do him honor. 
As the theme developed, the eyes of the 
preacher brightened, the voice increased in 
volume, his manner grew animated, yet 
he never passed the limits of a certain fine 
restraint. The sermon was marked by its 
literary and intellectual excellence and by 
its vein of spirituality and mysticism. Its 
theme was the tracing of four great move- 


ments of modern times,—evolution, with | 


its new concept of God; higher criticism 


and the new Bible; psychology and the new | 
science of the soul; and sociology, with its | 
Much 
longer than the usual pulpit discourse, it | 


new doctrine of social service. 
held every one to the end, in which the 
preacher summed his credo, his faith as 
it stands now in the mellow years of a 
life of study and service. ‘The service was 
conducted by Rev. R. W. Boynton, the 
prayer being offered by Rev. Frederick L. 
Hosmer, who shares equally with Dr. Gan- 
nett our veneration and love. 

Commemoration service in the church at 
9.30 began the second day. It was con- 
ducted by Rev. Walter R. Hunt. It was 
marked by tenderness, thankfulness, and 
undying hope, a challenge to the best that is 
in our natures. President M. T. Garvin 
took the chair for conference business. He 
gave a short, clear statement of the pur- 
poses of the Laymen’s League. Mr. Garvin 
said we must have more cohesion, centrali- 
zation, and authority. 

Forty delegates were present from the 
following churches and_ organizations: 
Meadville, Buffalo, Ottawa, Syracuse, Ith- 
aca, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, New York 
(Messiah and Lenox Avenue), Brooklyn 
(Fourth Church), Elizabeth, Orange, Tren- 
ton, Rochester, Philadelphia; also from the 
Philadelphia League of Unitarian Women, 
the New York League, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Mr. Boynton spoke of the proposed 
Meadville House at Chicago. An attractive 
sketch was shown and the advantages of 
such a house. His hearers were warned 
that he was about to invade the churches 
in search of millionaires, but the smaller 
givers would not be overlooked, After- 
noon meetings opened with Miss Minnie 
Packard of Boston, secretary of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union, in 
the chair. She dwelt upon the importance 
of taking care of the young people, and 
mentioned several new-formed unions in 
this district. Mrs. Davis gave interesting 
anecdotes from her long experience in mis- 
sionary work. Mr. Springer made an earn- 
est plea for the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Rev. H. Gage of Rochester spoke 
on the Sunday-school. His charming talk 
was appreciated by all his’ auditors. He 
said: “The true aim is not so much to im- 
part information as it is to induce boys 
and girls to think for themselves and ex- 
press their own views.” Prof. Lucy Textor 
of Vassar gave an illuminating lecture on 
“Russia in Upheaval.” She has travelled in 
Russia and the Balkans. She gave more 
insight and better information on the sub- 
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ject than we have heard or read. ‘The 
evening meeting was presided over by Mr. 
L. E. Snyder, president of the Rochester 
church. 

Rev. F. A. Gilmore, Field Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, presented 
a short report of his work. Most of his 


time has been devoted to supplying ministers 


for the vacant pulpits. Newburgh, Ottawa, 
Paterson, Hackensack, and Passaic have 
now settled pastors. The following socie- 
ties are still open: Dunkirk, Jamestown, 
Barneveld, Summit, Lenox Avenue (New 
York City), Schenectady, and Lancaster. 
All these are hearing men. The Secretary 
has taken thought for the seniors at Mead- 
ville, several being placed as candidates. 
The faithful people at Niagara Falls are 
waiting for a missionary leader. At Ham- 
ilton services are held regularly, with lay 
preaching. Thirty of the churches in this 
district have been visited. At headquar- 
ters 1,551 letters and postals were written, 
1,450 tracts distributed; there were 1,145 
visitors; and total sales for ten months 
amounted to $499.87. Mr. Gilmore men- 
tioned the needs of missionary funds in 
order to keep up the aid promised to sev- 
eral churches within the Conference. 

Dr. Myer Jacobstein read a paper on 
“Emergence of Labor.” Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land spoke on “Relations with Japan”; he 
said the people of Japan have not the re- 
motest idea of antagonizing the United 
States. Rev. Frederic H. Kent had been 
invited to the Conference, but the hour was 
late and Mr. Kent spoke for but a few 
moments. In a few sentences he summed 
the League of Nations as a great oppor- 
tunity for the American people. “Do you 
want to take it or do you not?” is the es- 
sence of it all. 

A collection amounting to $50.29 was re- 
ceived. An invitation was extended by the 
Unitarian church in Ithaca to hold the next 
meeting of the Conference there. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 
Vice-presidents: Adelbert Moot, Buffalo; 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, Meadville; Rev. U. 
G. B. Pierce, Washington; Robert Lynn 
Cox, Montclair; Joseph C. Lincoln, Hack- 


ensack; Rev. William L. Sullivan, New 
York; William Shillaber, New York; 
George Falconer, Montreal; Frederick 


Almy, Buffalo. Secretary, Rev. F. A. Gil- 
more. Treasurer, Charles P. Blaney. As- 
sistant secretary, Charles H. Lyttle. Trus- 
tees: (term expires in 1920) Rev. E. H. 
Reeman, Hon. A. C. Campbell, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland; (term expires 1921) Mrs. W. 
L. Voigt, Roy Heath, Samuel Huntington, 
Plainfield; (term expires in 1922) Mrs. E. 
H. Letchworth, Mr. George H. Bishop, New 
York; F. Stanley Howe, Orange. Direc- 
tors: (term expires in 1920) Mrs. F. C. 
Doan, L. H. Sage, Hackensack; Rev. Eliz- 
abeth Padgham, Rutherford; (term ex- 
pires in 1921) Mrs. H. F. Whitmore, Mrs. 
J.Lester Woodbridge, Rev. Addison Moore; 
(term expires in 1922) Robert Vidaud, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. R. H. Davis, Wayne, Pa.; 
Rey. B. F. Allen, Paterson. Nominating 
committee, Rey. Nelson J. Springer, chair- 
man, Brooklyn; Mrs. William B. Donnell, 
New York; Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn. 
‘FF. A. Grmore, 
Secretary. 
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Transylvanian Religious Situation 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 


The’ latest word concerning the Prot- 
estant situation in Transylvania is more 
reassuring. A letter from the confidential 


‘secretary of President Wilson in Paris ta 


the writer assures us that the circular ap- 
peal addressed to the latter by the Inter- 
national Council of Free Christians and 
Other Religious Liberals will have his im- 
mediate attention. Letters have been re- 
ceived from Prof. Boutroux of Paris, 
president of the Council, Prof. Bonet- 


‘Maury, and Rev. J. Emile Roberty that’ 


they have made representations to dele- 
gates at the Peace Conference, among 
them the Rumanian Premier, Take- 


_ Jonesco, in behalf of the Protestants of 


Hungary. The Queen of Rumania, now 
in England, it is said, has sympathy for 
Protestantism. The theological faculties 
and synods of the French Protestant 
churches, jointly with those of Switzer- 


land, are at work on similar lines, and} 


will do all in their power to secure the 
rights of the Transylvanian Protestants. 


In the meantime, Dr. Seton-Watson, a! 


great authority on all these Southeastern 
peoples, writes to the Manchester Guard-. 
ian that its charge against Rumania as 
guilty of religious intolerance is entirely 
unfounded. The Rumanians in Transyl- 
vania at their first National Assembly at 
Karlsburg, last | December, solemnly 
pledged themselves to grant full local self- 
government to all racial minorities, with 
their own language, administration, and 
courts of law, and laid down the rule 
that all religions will have equal rights and 
will be autonomous. The Saxons, 
scendants of Germans who emigrated to 
that country centuries ago and preserved 
their own language and Lutheran faith, 
hereupon convoked a national assembly 
and expressed their satisfaction at these 
pledges of the Rumanian majority. A 
Saxon. deputation visited Bucharest and 
were cordially received by the King and 
Government. He feels sure the same 
privileges will be extended to the Magyar 
Calvinists and Unitarians. In Bucharest 
before the war the Roman Catholic com- 
munity was flourishing, and there were 
large and popular schools managed by 
German Protestants (unfortunately, un- 
duly influenced by Berlin). It is therefore 
untrue to say that even. in the old Ru- 
mania the Orthodox Greek Church is “the 
only form of religion tolerated,” though it 
is the official state church. Even in the 
delicate Jewish question in Rumania the 
trouble has never been religious, but eco- 
nomic and social. Dr. Seton-Watson says, 
“The plain fact is that the Magyars, hav- 
ing failed in their attempts at political 
propaganda, are desperately trying to be- 
fool Western public opinion by a campaign 
in favor of ‘endangered Protestantism.’ ” 
The Manchester Guardian comments on 
the differences of opinion on this subject, 
and concludes: “This does not alter the 
view that in the case of all these newly 
established nationalities securities should 
be taken, as a condition of recognition, 
for the protection of religious and racial 
minorities.” 
_A letter received by the writer from 
Ex-President William H. Taft indorses 


de- | 
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this last view of the matter. 
conscience about her promises. 


constitution that there should be complete 
religious tolerance for all her citizens, was 
discreditable. She construed the obligation 
not to apply to Jews, because, though they 
had lived hundreds of years in the coun- 
try, she held that they were foreigners! 
Some readers will recall that the efforts 
of Secretary of State John Hay to secure 
them justice failed. Empty promises were 
all he obtained. 


action of the Transylvania Rumanians 


is concerned it has no binding effect on 
the parent country of Rumania, with its: 
vast preponderance of orthodox and _illit- 


erate peoples. The course of the Saxon 


Protestants in assuring their autonomy by. 


prompt negotiations with Bucharest does 
not favorably impress those who under- 
stand. It shows how slight was the bond 
which united them with their co-believers 
in Transylvania. In any case there are 
only two hundred thousand of them. 
Meanwhile, the Unitarians, through 


Bishop Ferencz, having asked . permission! 
to hold their annual conference, two con-'| 
ditions were made by the authorities — 
armed Rumanian soldiers must attend the 
meetings, and every speech must be im-: 


mediately translated into Rumanian. Un- 
willing to accept these terms, the Confer- 
ence was called off by the Bishop, where- 
upon he was accused of instigation against 
the Rumanian rule and his house was 


He refers to} 
Rumania as an especial offender, with no 
Her treat- | 
ment of the Jews, after inserting in her| 


So far as the tolerant’ 
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searched for concealed weapons. This is 
Rumania’s interpretation of religious lib- 
erty. The London Inquirer states that a 
British Unitarian clergyman, Rev. Freder- 
ick Hankinson, has proceeded to Holland 
to confer personally with the Hungarian 
delegates now in that country. 

Rev. Mr. Bowie, secretary of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association, has 
received a letter from Prof. Boros of the 
Unitarian Church of Transylvania written 
from Budapest, in which he says that he 
cannot get back to Kolozsvar while the 
Rumanians are in possession. His wife 
and family have been fined because he 
went away to try and secure liberty for 
his people and church. He is most grateful, 
for what has been done for them. 


Free and Rented Pews 


To the Editor of Tug Curistran REG- 
ISTER :— 


I would like to ascertain the experience 
of churches who have within the last few 
years changed from one of the pew systems 
to. the other—free and rented. 

First, the reason for the change. 

Second, the results, financial and others. 

If any of your readers can and will 
give me this information regarding any 
individual church, it would be considered a 
favor. Address P. O. Drawer 1110, 
Montreal. 

G. FaLconer. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 
MontTrEAL, CANADA. 
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Meetings of Anniversary Week 
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.4.45-6 p.m. Children’s Mission to Children. Re- 
ception in Chipman Hall, above Tremont Temple. 


Here is the programme, enriched by many | Rev. Augustus P. Reccord will speak on “Philanthropy 


features, in behalf of the pilgrims 
of the free spirtt 


Boston, Mass., May 18-23, 1919 

Unless otherwise designated, all meetings are open 
to the public. 

Sunpay, May 18. 

7.45 p.m. Anniversary Sermon before the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Arlington Street Church, En- 
tire church open to public at 7.15. 
quired. Devotional service conducted by Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. Sermon by Joel H. Metcalf, Win- 
chester, Mass. Music by church choir under direction 
of Mr. B. L. Whelpley. 


Monpay, May 19 
9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted 
by Rev. Henry W. Foote. 


10.15 a.M. Annual meeting of the Ministerial 
Union, King’s Chapel. Speaker, Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D. Subject, “A Gospel for the Twentieth 
Century.” 


11.30 A.M. Public meeting of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers (Trinitarian 
as well as Unitarian), King’s Chapel. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot will speak for the Unitarians, Dr. Howard J. 
Chidley for the Trinitarians, on “Our Common Pil- 
grim Inheritances.”’ 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of The Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, Tremont 
Temple. Subject, ‘““The New Opportunity for Organ- 
ized Religion.’’ Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Harry F. Burns, Dorchester, Mass. Address by Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. William L. 
Sullivan, D.D., New York, and Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D.D., Boston. Collection for missionary work. 

4 P.M. Twelfth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, Channing Hall. 

5 p.M. Vesper service at First Church, corner 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. W. L. Sulli- 
van, D,D., in charge. 

6.30 p.m. Annual meeting and supper of the Guild 
of Parish Workers, vestry of Arlington Street Church. 

Eveninc. Meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Place and speakers to be announced. A spe- 
cial programme will be printed and distributed. 


Tuespay, May 20 
9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. Ser- 


vice in commemoration of the ministers of the Uni- 


tarian fellowship who have died during the year. Ad- 
dress by Rev. Harold G. Arnold. 
10 A.M. Ninety-fourth annual meeting of the 


American Unitarian Association, Tremont Temple. Del- 
egates and life members admitted by ticket to floor. 
Galleries open to public. The morning session will 
begin with a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Hilary G. Richardson, Yonkers, N.Y. Meeting. open 
for introduction of resolutions, appointment of com- 
mittees, and announcements by the chairman. 

10.15 A.M. The secretary, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
will make his annual report, and the treasurer, Henry 
M. Williams, Esq., will present his annual statement. 


11 a.m. Address of the president, Samuel A. 
Eliot, LL.D, 

11.30 A.M. Four brief addresses on ‘“The Work of 
the Free Churches in a Time of Reconstruction’: 
“Mobilizing Our Forces,’’ Rev. Miles Hanson; ‘‘En- 
listing the Young People,’’ Miss Minnie Packard; 
“Developing Team Play,’’ Rev. Minot Simons; ‘‘Get- 


ting the Wider Outlook,’”” Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D. 

2 p.m. Annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Devotional exercises con- 
ducted by Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Philadelphia. 

2.15 P.M. Report of Nominating Committee. 
tion of officers and directors. 


Elec- 


Rev. Freder- 


2.30 P.M. ‘Testimonies from overseas: 
ick M. Eliot, chaplain of Base Hospital No. 7; 
Lieut.-Col. Frank §, Perkins, 1o1st Field Artillery; 


and Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, delegate of the Syrian 
societies to the Paris Peace Conference. 

3.45 P.M. Report of Ballot Committee. 

4 P.M. Report of Business Committee. 

4.30 P.M. Adjournment, 


No tickets re-_ 


and the Child.’ Light refreshments served. 

5 p.m. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. Minot 
Simons in charge. 

7.30-9.30 p.M. Open House at the American Uni- 
tarian Association Building under auspices of Hos- 
pitality Committee. Officers of allied societies will 
be glad to meet members and friends. At 8 pP.M., in 
Channing Hall, informal singing of hymns and songs 
and exhibition of slides of typical churches and events 
of Unitarian history. 


Wepnespay, May 21 


9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, con- 
ducted by Rev. John Malick, Cincinnati. 

10 a.M. Meeting of the Berry Street Conference, 
Second Church, Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Address by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo. Sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Unitarianism and Social Change.’ Open to 
ministers only. 

10 a.m. Annual meeting of The Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, First 
Church. Annual reports, election, and other business. 
Brief addresses on “Suggestions for Service’? by Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, and 
Miss Roberta M. West. 

1.30 P.M. Buffet luncheon of The Alliance at Hotel 
Vendome, followed by social hour, and conference on 
“Our Young People and other Alliance Opportunities.”’ 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon and annual meeting of the 
Meadville Alumni Association, Bulfinch Place Church. 
Luncheon followed by addresses, President Franklin 
C. Southworth, D.D., will speak for the school. An- 
nual business meeting held immediately after addresses 
and reports. 

2.30 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, Arlington Street Church. Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot will preside. Business meeting fol- 
lowed by address by Wayne B. Wheeler, LL.D., Na- 
tional Attorney for the Anti-Saloon League. 

5 p.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. Al- 
bert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., editor of THe CuristTian 
REGISTER, in charge. 

6 p.m. Unitarian Festival, Hotel Somerset. The 
chairman of the Festival Committee is Mr. J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr. Among the speakers will be Hon. 
William Howard Taft, Prof. Roger B. Merriman, 
Harvard University, and Rev. Frederic H. Kent, North- 
ampton, Mass. Others to be announced, 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be on sale at Schoenhof’s 
Bookshop, 154 Beacon Street, on and after Thursday, 
May rs, between the hours of nine and four o’clock. 
For those who are interested only in the speakers, 
there will be seats on the floor at $1, and in the 
balconies at 75 cents each. Music, as usual, during 
the evening. Speaking will begin at 7.15. Mail or- 
ders for tickets should be addressed to Mr. N. Win- 
throp Robinson, 95 Milk Street, Boston. 


Tuurspay, May 22 


9 a.m, Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. Com- 
munion service conducted by Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
D.D. Address by Rev. Harry F. Burns. 

9.30 A.M. Exercises and Exhibit of the Tuckerman 
School, Channing Hall. Addresses at 10 a.m. by 
graduates of the School: Miss Anna B. Carter, Mrs. 
Florence E. McAfee, Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen, Miss 
Mary Lawrance. 

10 A.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. De- 
votional service conducted by Rev. George F. Pratt, 


Sanford, Me. Reports of clerk and treasurer. Ap- 
pointment of committees. 
10.25 A.M. Reports of Standing Committees: (1) 


“Religion in the Home,’’ Mrs, Clara B. Beatley; (2) 
“Sunday-school Extension,” Mrs. Emma C. Needham. 

10.55 A.M. Address, ‘“‘Hymns for the Church School 
and How to Sing Them,” by Prof. H. Augustine Smith 
of Boston University. Prof. Smith will lead the dele- 
gates in singing hymns in demonstration of his methods. 

12.25 P.M. Election of officers. 

12.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

11 A.M. Cheerful Letter Conference, Channing Hall. 

11 A.M. Fifteenth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, King’s Chapel. President’ Henry H. 
Edes will preside. Reports and election of officers, 
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Rev. Charles H. Lyttle will speak on “The Pentecost 
of American Unitarianism: Channing’s se iiseieigs Ser- 
mon, May 5, 1819.”’ 
2 p.m. Afternoon session of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Lorimer Hall. Unfinished business. 
z.10 p.m. Address, ‘‘Religious Education for De- 


mocracy,’’ Rev. Florence Buck. Discussion. 
3 p.m. Address, “How to Teach Religion,’ Dr. 
Herman H. Horne, New York University. Discussion. 


4 p.m. Adjournment. 

2.30 p.m. Conference of Post-Office Mission Work- 
ers, Channing Hall. 

3 p.m. Annual meeting of the Association of Min- 
isters’ Wives with Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot at 25 Reser- 
voir Street, Cambridge. (Take Cambridge subway to 
Harvard Square, then Huron Avenue car to Fayer- 
weather Street.) A social gathering open to wives of 
all Unitarian ministers. 

5 p.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson, Quincy, in charge. 

8 p.m. First Unification Address, Arthur Emmons 
Pearson Foundation, Copley Plaza Hotel, Copley Square. 
Dr. George E. Horr, Newton Theological Seminary, will 
preside. Dr. Charles E. Rice, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches, will offer prayer. 
Address by Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Subject, ‘The 
Road to Unity among the Christian Churches.” Ad- 
mission by ticket. 


Fripay, May 23 


9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted 
by Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the commission in charge of 
the celebration of the Tercentenary of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims, Channing Hall. 

2 p.M. Twenty-third annual business meeting of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, Second Church, 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Registration and 
greetings. 


2.30 P.M. Business meeting, reports, election of 
officers, and conference. 

4.30 p.M. Address by Rev. Charles F. Potter, 
Wellesley Hills. 

5 p.m. Reception. 


5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Chorck Rey. 
Julian C. Jaynes, West Newton, in charge. 

5.30 p.M. Young People’s Religious Union, Second 
Church. Song led by Mr. Fred W. Archibald, Waltham. 

6 p.m. Collation served through hospitality of Bos- 
ton and South Middlesex Federations. 

6.30-7 p.m. Informal addresses by Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard, Bernardston, Mrs. Edward Cotton, Dan- 
vers, Rev. Howard C. Gale, Norwell, and others. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Second Church. Address by Rev. 
Minot Simons. Service conducted by the president of 
the Union. Chorus choir led by Mr. Russell J. Abbott. 


Saturpay, May 24 


A morning sightseeing trip around Boston for dele- 
gates and members of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Afternoon and evening, Field Day and Dance at 
Wellesley Hills. 

(Automobiles provided for delegates from a distance.) 


Hospirauity 


Delegates and visitors are asked to register at Head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, in Room 3, immediately 
upon their arrival. 

Settled ministers and their wives, coming from a 
distance of over forty miles from Boston, are in- 
vited to Unitarian hospitality, May 19 to 23. 

Response to the letter of invitation sent out by the 
secretary, Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, Jr., is asked for on 
or before May: 10. Room 3 of the American Unitarian 
Association Building will be opened each day from 
8 a.m. to 7 p.m. All are invited to register both 
Boston and home address upon arrival. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Open May 28th. 20th Season 


Most Modern and Complete Summer 
Hotel in New England. Quiet home- 
eek ea cae ee 

e private 
Music. Altitude 1200 ft. onderful mountain scenery,, 
May we send our Booklet? eid 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


- 
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This broken world 
cannot be rebuilt 
except through the 
devoted service of 
each one of us 


Luncheons for ministers and their wives and dele- 
gates, coming from a distance, will be served on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday at Bulfinch 
Place Church from 12.15 to 1.30 P.M., for which tickets 
will be necessary. 

The board of directors of The Tuckerman School 
invite visiting friends to inspect the house on Thurs- 
day of Anniversary Week. The house will be open 
on other days to those for whom Thursday is incon- 
venient. 

Suppers will be served at First Church Chapel, cor- 
ner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, through hos- 
pitality of First Church Club, on Tuesday, May 20, 
and Thursday, May 22, from 5.30 to 6.30 P.M. 
Tickets will be necessary. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union extends 
to visiting delegates the hospitality of its rooms at 
48 Boylston Street. Delegates may possibly find here 
some service to their convenience, and at the same 
time observe the special work carried on for the men 
of the Army and Navy by The Union in co-operation 
with the War Camp Community Service and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Nore. All tickets should be secured at the 
in Room 3. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


desk 


It is announced that former President 
Taft will speak at the meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Mass., Monday evening, May 
TP Ore 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will ‘meet on May 12, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 11 A.M. Rev. Harold L. 
Pickett of Woburn will preside. Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes of the Department of 
Community Service of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will speak on “Our 


‘Oriental Problem,” giving special attention 
‘to the plan of Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, D.D., 


for regulating immigration. This topic is 
‘an important one, and the discussion will 
be open to all. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union 
will be held in the Second Church, Boston, 


‘May 23, 1919. The afternoon session be- 


gins at two o’clock and includes reports, 
elections, and an address by Rev. Charles 


‘Francis Potter of Wellesley Hills at 4.30. 


At 5 there will be a reception to officers, at 
5.30 a “sing,” at 6 a collation. From 6.30 
to 7 there will be informal addresses by 
workers, and at 7.30 a public meeting with 
an address by Rev. Minot Simons. Satur- 


day forenoon visiting delegates will be 


taken around Boston on a sight-seeing trip, 


POINT BREEZE INN 
Medomak, Me. Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 


- An ideal place for a restful summer outing. Rates, 
$12.50 up. 


Folder. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 
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and in the afternoon and evening there will 
be a field-day and dance at Wellesley Hills. 


The annual public meeting of the Lend 
a Hand Society will be held in the South 
Congregational Church (Dr. Hale’s), cor- 
ner Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday afternoon, May 17, at 
2.30. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot will pre- 
side. Brief reports of the year’s work 
will be given by the officers of the Society, 
and by the Disciples Lend a Hand Club, 
Boston (young men and women), the 
Open Door Club, First Parish, Cambridge 
(boys and girls), and the Chapin Club 
of the Universalist Church, Charlestown 
(young women). The following addresses 
will be made: Captain André Morize of 
the French High Commission, on “The 
War and the Children of France,” and 
Miss Grace Harper, chief of the Bureau 
of Reconstruction of American Red Cross, 
on “Re-education of Handicapped Soldiers 
in France.” A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all persons interested. 


Parish News Letters 


In Appreciation of an Organist 

DorcHEstEerR, Boston, Mass. — First 
Parish, Rev. Harry Foster Burns: ‘This 
parish is famous for its interesting anni- 
versaries, which are generally observed in 
some appropriate manner. Sunday, April 
27, Mr. Charles P. Scott, organist and 
choir director, completed twenty-five years’ 
service to the church, and the event was 
commemorated by the presentation of a 
purse, in behalf of the congregation, by 
Mr. F. H. Mills, chairman of the music 
committee. In his address Mr. Mills em- 
phasized the deep and appreciative regard 
in which Mr. Scott is held, his important 
part in the service always beautifully and 
effectively rendered, his generosity in re- 
sponding to extra calls for music, and the 
pleasure his own fine compositions had 
always given. Mr. Scott in responding 
spoke of the changes during his long ser- 
vice and the faces he missed as the years 
went by, closing with the hope that he 
might long remain with the old church, 
the organ, and the music, which were 
deeply fixed in his affections. 


This Congregation Grows 


Wii_mincron, Dry.—Rev. W. A. Vroo- 
man: A delightful service was held on 
Easter Day and was made more interest- 
ing by the reception of seven new mem- 
bers into the church. The pastor an- 
nounced that since last Easter the mem- 
bership of the church had increased over 
fifty per cent., and he appealed to the con- 
gregation to double the membership before 
next Easter. 


American Unitarian Association 
DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1919-20 


According to our record the following 
societies and “missionary associations,” 
having sent “a contribution for missionary 
uses to the treasurer of the Association for 
two successive years,” the last having been 
placed in his hands “on or before May 1,” 
are entitled to representation at the com- 
ing annual meeting “by the persons of its 
minister and two additional lay delegates.” 
If any omissions are discovered in the list 


a 


or any society fails 
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to receive blank cre- 


dentials, it is desirable that notice should 
be sent to me without delay. 


Louts C. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Ill. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.:— 


CornisH, Secretary. 


Third Cong’l Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 


Congregational UnitarianCharleston, S.C. 


Society. 
Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. :— ‘ 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bath, N.H. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dorchester. 
First Church. 


First Church in Roxbury. 


Second Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

First Parish, W. Roxbury. 
New South Church. 
Arlington Street Church 
First Parish, Brighton. 


First Congregational So- 


ciety, Jamaica Plain. 
Third Religious 


Hawes Unitarian Cong’! 
Church, South Boston. 

Bulfinch Place Church. 

South Congregational 
Church. 

-Barnard Memorial. 

Church of the Disciples. 

East Boston’ Unitarian 

Society. 

All Souls’ Church, Rox- 

bury. 

Christ Church, Dorchester. 

Church of the Unity, 

Dorchester. 
First Unitarian Society, 
Hyde Park. 

Unitarian Church, Ros- 

lindale. 

Channing Church, Dor- 

chester. 

First Italian Church. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y.:— 
First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 


Society, 
Dorchester. ° 


Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. :— 

First Unitarian Society. 
Unity Church. 

Third Unitarian Church. 
All Souls’ Church. 

Chicopee, Mass. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clinton, Mass. 

Cohasset, Mass. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

Concord, Mass. 

Concord, N.H. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Danvers, Mass. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Dedham, Mass. 

Deerfield, Mass. 

Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dighton, Mass. 

Dover, Mass. 

Dover, N.H. 

Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Easton, Mass, :— 
Congregational Parish. 
Society at North Easton. 

Eastport, Me. 


.Edmonton, Can. ; 


Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, IIl. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Calif, 
Gardner, Mass. 
eneseo, II. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Hemet, Calif. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
ingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’l Society. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 


Lancaster, Mass. 


and Transfer 


CHAPELS. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 


Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
rank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Arrangements 
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- Lancaster, Pa. 


Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincolnville, Me. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Second Cong’l Society. 
Grace Chapel. 
Méadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. :— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montague, Mass. :-— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, So., Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 


Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Unitarian Society of Ger- 
mantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Northside Unitarian Ch. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me.:— 
First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Providence, R.I.:— 
First Cong’! Church. 
Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 
Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.Y. 
Saco, Me. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Cong’ Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Me. 
San_ Francisco, Calif, :— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Channing Religious Soc’y.Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Chestnut Hill Society. 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


Society at Newton Centre.Scituate, Mass. 
Society at West Newton. Seattle, Wash. :-— 


New York, N.Y.:— 
Church of All Souls. 
Church of the Messiah. 


First Unitarian Society. 
University Unitarian 
Church. 


First Unitarian Society, Sharon, Mass. 


Brooklyn. 


Sherborn, Mass. 


Second Unitarian Society,Shirley, Mass. 


Brooklyn. 


Sioux City, Ia. 


Church of the Redeemer,Somerville, Mass. :— 


New Brighton. 


Third Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn. 
Lenox Avenue Church. 


First Cong’! Society. 
Second Unitarian So- 


ciety. ‘ 
Spokane, Wash. 


First Unitarian Church, Springfield, Mass. 


Flushing. 
Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Cong’l Church. 
Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 


The 


Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N.J. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 

Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, III. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Victoria, B.C., Can. 
Vineland, N.J. 


Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. ? 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirrk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera. SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Winchester, Mass. 

Windsor, Vt. 

Winnipeg, Can. :— 

Walpole, N.H. All Souls’ Church. fet 
Waltham, Mass. First Icelandic Unitarian 
Ware, Mass. _ Church. 

Warwick, Mass. Winthrop, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. Woburn, Mass. 

Watertown, Mass. Worcester, Mass. :-— 
Waterville, Me. Second Parish, 
Waverley, Mass. Church of the Unity. : 
Wayland, Mass. South Unitarian Society. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Yarmouth, Me. 

Westboro, Mass. Yonkers, N.Y. ; 

Westford, Mass. Youngstown, Ohio. ‘* r 
Weston, Mass. National Alliance .of Uni- 
Westwood, Mass. tarian Women. 2 
Wheeling, W.Va. New York League of Uni- 
Whitman, Mass. tarian Women. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, Mass. 


Wichita, Kan. Philadelphia League of Uni- 

Wilmington, Del. tarian Women. 

Wilton, N.H. :— Unitarian Church of All 
First Cong’! Society. Souls (Correspondence). 
Liberal Christian Church.Western Unitarian Confer- 

Winchendon, Mass. ence. 


Deaths 


ADAMS.—In North Truro, Mass., April 29, after a’ 


brief illness, Oscar Fay Adams. 


LUCY PARKHURST ALLEN 

Born at Greenfield, Mass, August 28, 1869; died 
at Greenfield, April 25, 1919. Daughter of the late 
Franklin Ripley and Josephine Parkhurst Allen; and 
grand-daughter of Sylvester and Harriet Ripley Allen, 
both late of Greenfield, and Dr. William and Hannah 
Bigelow Parkhurst, both late of Petersham. A life- 
long attendant of the Unitarian church of Greenfield 
and of the third generation of her family to support 
its services. 


ABBY JAQUITH 

In the Unitarian church in the little town of Bil- 
lerica, on Sunday, the 27th of April, there was held 
a remembrance service in honor of Miss Abby Jaquith, 
who passed from this to the higher life on February 
the 18th. 

As services of this nature are rather infrequent, the 
uninitiated may be pardoned for the inquiry, Why this 
honor to one who was not in the public eye, who in 
fact shrank from publicity of any kind, and who out- 
side of her home town, friends, and acquaintances was 
but little known? The answer is best found in the 
text which Rev. William L. Walsh, pastor of the First 
Parish Church, took as the foundation of his talk: 
“For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” 

While listening to the beautiful singing of the choir, 
the solo so well rendered by Dr. Charles E. Hosmer, and 
Mr. Walsh’s résumé of the life and his eloquent praise 
of Miss Jaquith, we who intimately knew and loved 
her could but feel that the whole service fittingly ex- 
pressed our sentiments, and as my eyes rested on the 
communion table on which was placed the service, I 
seemed to see her smile of approval at the flowers so 
well arranged by one who loved her. 

Born in the house where she lived for over eighty- 
three years, the room in which she passed away was 
a veritable treasure trove, endeared to its owner by 
its memories, and to her friends, who were entertained 
so hospitably, it seemed quite like a shrine. 

Next to her home and family, she loved her church, 
the old Parish Church, which to her was as the Throne 
of God. Worshipping there for seventy-five years, she 
was a constant attendant through weather ‘“‘fair or 
foul,” and out of her sixty-five years of membership 
she served as deaconess for forty-five, performing her 


duties here as elsewhere with a quiet dignity and rev- | 


erence which so endeared her to all who knew her. The 
Communion was to her an act “in remembrance” of 


Him who was her Leader, Teacher, and Brother in the 


religious life, 

For more than sixty years, Miss Jaquith was teacher 
or officer in the Sunday-school, and she loved the 
children and they in turn loved her. 

In The Alliance, Miss Abby was especially loyal and 
helpful, and had for years been greatly interested in 
one of its many branches—the Post-Office Mission, in 
which she took a most active part. 

For forty years she had been correspondent for the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen, and some years ago conceived. 
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the idea of gathering together the items relating to the 
Billericas, and placing them in scrap-books which would 
serve as reference books in years to come. These 
scrap-books, thirteen in number, are in the Bennett 
Library and are wonderful in their make-up, so ac- 
curately and painstakingly was Miss Abby in the 
making of them, and in years to come they will prove 
valuable, even more than now, as regards dates, etc. 

To_Mr. Walsh’s assertion that Miss Abby’s letters 
were always a delight, her friends will heartily sub- 
scribe. Between four and five hundred of these letters 
are in my possession and are truly worth preserving 
as a sincere expression on paper of what was in the 
mind of the writer. 

Going back to the text, using Mr. Walsh’s words: 
“Miss Jaquith was in very truth a sister of Jesus. 
To her He was her Elder Brother. They both were 
diligent in doing the will of their Heavenly Father. 

“There are two kinds of leaderships in general,— 
administrative and inspirational. Though the line may 
not be too closely drawn, Miss Abby belonged to the 
latter. 

“Her life was a constant inspiration to those who 
knew her, and indeed her light reached far to the 
bounds of the community where she spent her life. 

“In very truth, Billerica holds her memory in highest 
honor, respect, and affection.” 

I feel that no more fitting epitaph could be given 
our friend than the beautiful lines of Susan Coolidge :— 


“Up_and away like the dew in the morning, 
That soars from the earth to its home in the sun, 
So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, : 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


“Needs there the praise of the love-written record 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone! 
The things we have lived for, let them be our story; 

We ourselves but remembered by what we have done.” 


Grorcta M. Preston. 


ES 


WANTED ina puree family, country preferred, a home 
_ a blind, deaf person. Address F., care CHRISTIAN 
EGISTER. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the choice of officers 
and the transaction of other business will be 
held in Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 20, 1910, beginning at 10.00 A.M. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH, Secretary. 
Massachusetts Income Tax 
Normal Federal Income Tax 


OLD COLONY WOOLEN MILLS 


7% Preferred Stock 
Par $10 per share 


Free of 


Last year earnings over nine times pre- 
ferred dividends. 


Company’s present orders insure earnings 
over several times preferred dividends for 
the year. 


A limited amount of stock for sale at par 
$10 per share. 


Correspondence invited 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


a Aes 
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| To all loyal Unitarians,— 


Will you help to make Anniversary Week || 

|| the greatest in Unitarian history? The meet- 
ings begin on Sunday night, May 18, 1919. 
Plan now for your trip to Boston for that week. 


~ A thousand laymen will doubtless attend 
the League meeting in Tremont Temple on 
Monday evening and hear Ex-President 
William H. Tait. 


Every Unitarian church which can possibly 
do so should be represented at the meetings 
of the American Unitarian Association on 
Tuesday. New plans for the new age will be 
presented by notable speakers. 


The Women’s Alliance meetings on Monday 
and Wednesday will be times of great inspira- 
tion. Religious education will be the absorb- 

ing theme for Thursday. The young people 
will have meetings of glowing enthusiasm on 
eal Dea a | 

Send for the complete program. Bring to 
the meetings your interest, your consecration 
for service, your confidence in the spiritual 


realities upon which the new world must be 
built. 


“What we want is constructive criticism,” 
said the man with an eye to the main 
chance. “What’s your idea of constructive 
criticism?” “Expert advice gratis.” 


Visitor (at demobilization camp) : “Now 
that the war is over, I suppose you boys 
will be beating your swords into plough- 
' shares?” Corporal Comeback: “What we’re 
going to do is hammer our tin derbies into 
dinner pails.”—Life. 


While some Scottish regiments were dis- 
embarking in France, some French officers 
were watching them. One observed: “They 
can’t be women, for they have mustaches; 
but they can’t be men, for they wear 
skirts.” “I have it,” said another. “They’re 
that famous Middlesex regiment from Lon- 
don.,—The Truth Seeker. 


“Tf” said the teacher, “you rhyme the 
facts of history, it will help you remember 
them. For instance: ‘In fourteen hundred 
ninety-two Columbus sailed the ocean blue.’ 
That will help you to remember the date of 
the discovery of America.” Next day the 
teacher said, “Johnny, when did Columbus 
discover America?” “In fourteen hundred 
ninety-three Columbus sailed the dark blue 
sea!” 


‘An officer just returned from France is 
telling this story: “Where,” he asked of a 
negro soldier of one of the New York 
draft regiments, “did you come from?” 
“From N’Yawk, suh. From de San Ju-an 
Hill district.” “San Juan Hill, eh! That’s 
rather a tough section of the city, isn’t it?” 
“Tough! Man, dat district’s so tough dat 
de canary birds sing bass."—New York 
Evening Post. 


At the time when the blinds in the Lon- 
don ‘street-cars were first pulled down an 
old-lady passenger showed some curiosity. 
“Anything happened to some one belonging 
to the company?” she asked sympathetically 
of the conductor. “No, ma’am,” was the 
reply. “It’s all done on account of the 
war.” “Oh, is that all? I thought prob- 
ably something important had occurred.”— 
Youth's Companion. 


One night at a theatre some scenery took 
fire and a perceptible odor alarmed the 
spectators. A panic seemed imminent, when 
an actor appeared on the stage. “Ladies 
and gentlemen,’ he said, “compose your- 
selves. There is no danger.’ The audience 
did not seem reassured. “Ladies ‘and 
gentlemen,” continued the comedian, ris- 
ing to the necessity of the occasion, “do 
you think if there was any danger I’d be 
here?” The panic collapsed— Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 


In the Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library: A 
sturdy boy about sixteen, with hat in hand, 
and flushed face, hurried to the desk and 
said to the attendant: “Say, listen, mother 
said for me to get her a book everybody’s 
reading lately. I forgot the name, but 
mother said it was written by an English 
feller, Pond, Rivers, or something like 
that.” “Don’t you mean Wells?” said the 
attendant. “Yes,” was the reply. “I don’t 
quite know which book you mean. What 
was the name like?” asked the attendant. 
“Well,” said the boy, “I think mother said 
the book was ‘Mrs. Flintly Sees Her 
Finish. Have you got it?’ “Yes, I am 
sure we have it,” said the attendant. 

H. W. J. 
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RAce war 


ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are Gaia. ti Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks, 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EacH i 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK: — 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morninz 


service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W. A. Marzolf, minister. 
Church school at 9.45 aM. Hale and Howe classes at 
12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
Moet. Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., will preach. Service at 11 A.M. 
day-school at 9.15 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister. Service, Ir A.M, Subject, “Rewards of 
Labor, Higher and Lower.’ 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season, Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


Sun- 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 

nister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A-M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, May rr. Church service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten atrz. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon atr1 A.M. The minister will preach. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Literature 


“The Next Step in Religion,” by Robert S. — 
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The Home 


The Secret Gate, II , by Virginia Vail; Story- 
telling for Happiness, . «5 «/su0!) & « 


Daily Readings inthe Home ..... 
Poetry 


To G. W., by Charlotte Fiske Bates . . . . 
Where Banners Wave, by Catherine Parmenter, 


Throughout the Church . J 5... ¢ 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL | 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 
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CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-<correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Meadville, Pa. ! 
(retires) basing Sane toe Teeretinis delawssiod ie 
viding for further study at foreign universities available at 


graduation. Scholarships available fora limited number — 
of Western ministers for the summer session at Chicago. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sovrnworts, D.D., LL.D., President 


Important é 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 


ever possible. 
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